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Facing the New Year es 


We pledge ourselves 

To follow through the coming year 

The light which God gives us: 

The light of Truth, wherever it may lead; 

The light off Freedom, revealing new opportunities for 
individual development and social service; 

The light of Faith, opening new visions of the better 
world to be; 

The light of Love, daily binding brother to brother 
and man to God in ever closer bonds of friendship 
and affection. 

Guided by this light, ; 

We shall go forward to the work of another year with 


steadfastness and confidence. 
Author Unknown. 
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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Rev. Max A. Kapp of Newtonville pre- 
sided at the meeting of the Boston minis- 
ters, Dec. 15, in the absence of Rey. Seth 
R. Brooks, president. Mr. Kapp con- 
ducted the devotional exercises, with Mrs. 
van Schaick assisting at the piano. Mr. 
Brush reported various plans for lunching 
together and Dr. Huntley interesting pro- 
grams for the first months of the new year. 
Mr. Kapp then called on Dr. van Schaick 
to introduce Dr. A. C. Dieffenbach, edi- 
tor of the Christian Register, the speaker 
of the day. 

Dr. van Schaick said that Dr. Dieffen- 
bach was a remarkable man in that he 
could not only ably edit a paper but also 
carry on successfully the work of an im- 
portant congregation, preaching regularly. 
He said that he was glad to have Dr. Dief- 
fenbach speak to the men so that they 
would come to know him bétter. 

Dr. Dieffenbach gave a graphic and in- 
teresting description of a trip made last 
summer to Iceland by a party of Uni- 
tarians and an official delegation of the 
United States Government to help the 
Icelanders celebrate a thousand years of 
parliamentary government. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach was in top form and held the close 
attention of those present for over an 
hour. He said in part: 

“Iceland emerges. Three hundred years 
before Chaucer, Iceland already had en- 
tered her classic period. In literary and 
other cultural traditions the people are 
among the best in the wide world. I saw 
staged in Iceland during the celebration a 
play in Icelandic, by an Icelander, acted 
by Icelanders, directed by an Icelander, 
with the music furnished by Icelanders, a 
play that for dramatic excellence and 
representation of the life of the people has 
never been surpassed, in my opinion. I 
have never seen it equaled except in the 
Moscow Art Theater. I knew when I saw 
this play that I was in the presence of a 
great people. 

“Tceland is one of five nations that 
make up the Norse Interparliamentary 
Union, which is really a Norse league of 
nations. The five are Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland and Iceland. 

“In the realm of scholarship, our own 
country is dotted with the achievements 
of the Icelandic leaders. The University 
of Iceland occupies a distinguished place 
in the world of letters. 

“We Unitarians were especially inter- 
ested because the more liberal elements 
of church life in Iceland originated in the 
Unitarian Church. The orthodox church 
is Lutheran. While religion in Iceland is 
an established institution, it can not be 
institutionalized. I never saw a people 
more indifferent to rank and -station, 
whether it be of church or state. The 
Lutheran Church is not so much one that 
respects new values in the field as it is one 
that conserves national traditions and 
national values. The intelligentsia are 


responsible for the new religious values. 

“Nothing can take place in Iceland, as 
it is to-day, without the approval of Par- 
liament. A radio agent who was on the 
steamer with me told me that the only 
terms he could make with the government 
to do business in Iceland involved giving 
51 per cent of the control of the selling 
of radios to the Parliament. 

“Iceland has many hot springs. They 
are just beginning to develop and exploit 
them under the direction and control of 
the Partliament. 

“The country has the scantiest kind of 
crops. Their greatest industry is fish. 
While I was there I ate everything from 
dried eel to pickled whale meat. 

“The ties between our country and Ice- 
land are very close. Three of the four 
degrees conferred during our visit were 
given to Americans. 

“Reykjavik, the capital of Iceland, 
has grown in thirty years from 3,000 people 
to 30,000, and from a city of little rude 
houses to one of concrete houses with ar- 
tistic value. 

“The fish industry last year brought 
in $15,000,000 and dairying $2,500,000. 
They have a mine of feldspar which pro- 
duces the only double refracting feldspar 
in the world. They are the most ab- 
stemious and temperate people, and there 
was no difficulty in passing a prohibition 
law. Spain and Portugal, however, sent 
word to them, “You sell us fish, we would 
like to sell you wine,”’ so the prohibition 
law was modified. 

“Tn isolation, with meager physical re- 
sources, in a bleak north country, the 
Icelandic people have developed a spirit 
and a genius worthy of admiration. One 
dogged, stubborn, stolid thing Iceland 
has insisted upon, spiritual freedom. 

“The Oxford University Press has just 
brought out*a book upon Leif Ericson, 
the discoverer of America. In the thou- 
sands who came together for the celebra- 
tion, there was profound emotion when 
Senator Norbeck, acting for the Congress 
of the United States and the President, 
announced the appropriation of $50,000 
for a monument in Reykjavik to the great 
discoverer of our country. 

* * 


CONVENTION SUNDAY 


The superintendents at their Boston 
meeting enthusiastically approved the 
recommendation of Dr. Etz for a Conven- 
tion Day. Mr. Bradley, Mr. Stall and 
Dr. Coons, Committee on Findings, 
brought in the following: . 

“There is a value in keeping the work of 
State and General Conventions before our 
people. 
January 11, 1931, or some other con- 
venient date, be designated as Convention 
Day, on which day convention interests 
shall be brought definitely before our 
people.” 

Dr. Etz has issued a call to observe 
January 11 as Convention Day. 


To this end we suggest that . 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing | 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


A PRAYER FOR OUR REPUBLIC 

Lord of Hosts, who didst guide our fathers out of 
the house of bondage, and through the Red Sea of war, 
who hast granted us an heritage of glorious sufferings 
and the strength of chastening trial, appointing us for 
the protection of the weak, and giving us a potent 
ministry to all the world: bind up the nation’s wounds 
and make us whole. Help us to close the widening 
chasm between the strong and weak, the rich and poor; 
to cast into it all pride and prejudice, luxury and lust, 
envy and covetousness, the insolence of riches with the 
rancor of poverty, that we may fill it full and make a 
highway for the King to pass over, and for all the people 
to walk in together. And so may we establish the re- 
public, and build in America the Holy City foretold 
by the mouth of all the holy prophets since the world be- 
Call eehs Eom In the name of Jesus Christ. 

From a Book of Offices and Prayers. 


* * 


THE LEADER FOR NINETEEN THIRTY 


ITH this issue we complete the work of the 
Christian Leader for 1930, and we lay before 
our readers an outline of that work in the 

imdex. ve. 

The present editor-in-chief has served a little 
over eight and one-half years. In these years re- 
ligious journalism has been hard hit by changing 
conditions, but we have at least held our own and in 
some ways have forged ahead. The churches in 
general have been hard hit by shifting populations, 
by after-the-war pessimism, and by the spread of 
materialism. Our own churches have been affected 
by a rapid growth of liberalism in all parts of the 
country, making some people think that the so-called 
liberal churches are unnecessary, but we have held 
our constituency and added new friends. 

The main criticism passed on our work is that we 
are not denominational enough, but that is something 
we can not correct. Our own theory of the matter 
is that we best serve the denomination by making it 
- forget itself in the service of mankind. The smaller 
the denomination the harder the fight on its hands 
with its own sensitiveness, self-consciousness and 
aloofness. We shall never be any more denomina- 
tional than we are. We hope we may grow much less 
so. , 

A criticism that might well be made is that we 
are not deep enough and scholarly enough for this age 
of profound scholarship. Another is that we are not 


bold and frank enough in speaking out for the under- 
privileged classes. But with all our sins of omis- 
sion and commission, the record is complete, and 1930 
passes into history for the Leader as for the universe. 

As we look over the index, and more especially 
as we look over the issues of the Leader for the year, 
we are conscious that it has no= been as good a news- 
paper as we should Jike to make it. A few faithful 
friends write state letters promptly, and others report 
news of the churches, but whole areas of our church 
are not represented to any extent in our news columns. 
If the churches are dying it might stir up things to 
say so. The conceit of some ministers makes them 
want to appear humble and to keep their doings out 
of the paper. If they don’t do better in 1931 we 
shall have them psychoanalyzed and shall publish 
the findings. 

We are conscious also that we have not got about 
the country as much as would have been profitable, 
and we hope to do better in this respect next year. 

We have written most of the editorials. Miss 
Cole has begun to find herself with us, and has written 
twelve editorials, the most notable being her fearless 
review of Dr. Harry Ward’s book, on which the editor 
got many compliments. Mr. Lalone was with us in 
the summer and did around twenty-five editorials 
beside much other work. Two of his editorials highly 
praised were ‘Now We Can Use Our Wheat” and 
“Religious Education in the Toy Shop.” Dr. Mar- 
shall is an able writer, but we never have called on him 
very much because of the pressure under which he 
lives and works most of the time. He has contributed 
two or three editorials during the year, the most stir- 
ring and unusual being “Golems,” in the Labor Day 
number. Dr. Marshall also has ably reported several 
meetings for us. Miss Adams has written only two 
editorials during the year, but could write all of them 
with distinction. She has contributed several bril- 
liant reactions, which brought the average of that de- 
partment up considerably. Also she found all the 
cracklings. Also she made the index. Also she cor- 
rected everybody else’s English. Also she fitted things 
in. Most important of all, she has given us con- 
stantly the benefit of unusual editorial judgment. 
Except for the pressure under which he would put 
them, the editor would have no fear that the paper 
would suffer to any great extent if he should go off and 
forget it for six months or a year. The people on the 
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spot with the help of our folks through the country 
could get out a great paper. 


Our contributors have been Congregationalists, 


Baptists, Methodists, Catholics, Unitarians, Evan- 
gelicals, Presbyterians, Universalists, and representa- 
tives of many other faiths, as ought to be the case in 
the journal of a church called Universalist. We 
should be glad to have contributions from Univer- 
salists arrive in larger numbers. With our own people 
it has to be a labor of love, as we do not pay them. 
We are grateful for their help. We want more good 
stuff. We want more people to try to write for us and 
cheerfully take their things back when we find that we 
can’t use them. The turkey-gobbler type of man 
who swells up, gets red in the face and gobbles when we 
reject something, can keep his stuff. 

Dr. Speight has given us a literary department 
of which we are proud. Miss Cole has ably seconded 
him. It isn’t perfect any more than any other de- 
‘partment, but literary people are beginning to turn 
to it. It has distinction. 

The General Superintendent, Dr. Etz, the Execu- 
tive Director of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, Dr. Earle, the office secretary of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, Miss Enbom, and 
the editor for the Young People’s Christian Union, 
Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, have kept their respective de- 
partments going. Like the rest of us, they are all 
good some of the time and somewhat good all of the 
time, but not all good all of the time. But to some 
people one or more of these departments make the 
Leader, and the rest can serve as kindling. We are 
erateful to these comrades. 

Our board has been co-operative, interested, 
ready with suggestions, and ideal in spirit. We hope 
that those who have done the work of the board will 
get some credit for it in heaven, for nobody is likely 
to give them much here below. 

We especially appreciate the work of those who 
have sent reactions. Not all reactions have had 
literary distinction but all have made a point, and 
some in attacking the editor or the paper have risen 
to great heights. If we expose ourselves to just criti- 
cism we ought to be criticised. It is better for the 
cause we are trying to serve. If the attacks are un- 
just they will fall of their own weight. So go ahead 
everybody. Supplement our thoughts. We do not 
know it all even if at times we act as if we did. 

: * * 


THE BARKER-CHAPMAN DEBATE 

T is highly exhilarating to find Universalists getting 

’ all “stirred up’’ over the dates of the books of 
the Bible. We deprecate calling names, but we 

are glad to find folks alive enough to pummel each 
other. It is Chapman-Barker now, and the question 
is, “Was the book of Revelation written prior to the 
destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans about 70 
A.D.?” Inthe Universalist Herald Judge J. D. Barker 
leaps into the arena with nine theses and demands 
that Chapman take his nine theses one by one and 
answer them—‘“not smear over them.” Thesis one 
affirms that Chapman has a superiority complex. 
Thesis two affirms that the writer will “now proceed 
to relieve his inflttion ” T-rt "> - "ude expects 


the minister to answer that kind of assertion he does — 
not. reveal, and we find it difficult to see. 
Examination of the work of the greatest scholars 


shows considerable doubt about when the book ~ 


of Revelation was written. Nobody is issuing any — 
defies over it. Goodspeed says “late in the reign of 
Domitian,’ and Domitian reigned from 81 to 96 A. D. — 
If our fiery warrior from Texas objects to quoting an © 
“Orthodox” let him take note that. the American Uni- — 
tarian Association got special permission to bring out — 
an edition of Goodspeed’s ‘“The Story of the New — 
Testament,” because, as they say, they “recognize its 
scholarly character.” 
There is one thing about the Judge that we like, 
and the same thing is true of large numbers of our — 
Southern friends: they really read ‘‘the Book,” not 
merely books about the Book. 
Thus Judge Barker with unerring precision lights — 
at once on chapter eleven in the book of Revelation, — 
where there are references to the temple in Jerusalem — 
which was destroyed in 70. A. D. 
if the book was written long after the temple was de- 
stroyed?” Well, how could it be? Only in this way: — 
The book of Revelation probably is of composite 
authorship and gathers up fragments of earlier books, 
and here is such a fragment. % 
If any of us want to believe that Revelation was 
written by the Apostle John we can find authorities. 
They are Orthodox authorities, however, like Justin 
and Tertullian, and probably all the fundamentalist — 
preachers of Texas. If we want to hold that it was — 
written by a noble Christian of Ephesus called John — 
the presbyter, we can find authority from Eusebius — 
down to support this view. If we want to believe — 
with some modernists that a Christian prophet called — 
John, not identical with these others, wrote the book, 
we can give authority for this also. Harold B. Hunt- 
ing’s book, “The Story of the Bible,’”’ recommended 
by our General Sunday School Association, says, 
“We can not answer the question with certainty.” 
But what many noble Christian men who have ~ 
studied this book all their lives tell us is that it is 
one of the most interesting books in the Bible if we — 
only will think about the people to whom it was ad- 
dressed and realize the deadly peril in which they lived. 
Moffatt calls the book “‘a tract for the time,” and — 
tells us that it was written in the last decade of the 
first century. 
These seven churches for which the book was — 
written were churches in a province of the Roman ~ 
empire. Rome, after spasms of persecuting, had come 


to grips with Christianity. Emperor worship was — 
ordered. One of the great periods of martyrdom be- ~ 
gan. This noble Christian on Patmos, with heart — 
full of anguish, secretly wrote the letters or book that _ 


we call Revelation, partly in the apocalyptic style — 
so that the Christians would. understand it but the 
casual reader would not. 
of destruction for Babylon, by which he meant Rome. 
His hope lay in a speedy second coming of Christ. 
He sent Rome and the greater part of the wicked race 
of men to torture and destruction. Then he de- 
scribed the great company no man can number with © 
white robes and palms who had come out of great | 
tribulation. 


“How could this be © 


He prophesied all manner ~ 
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Wrong about a speedy second coming? Yes. 
Wrong about all the pits and beasts and avenging 
angels? To be sure. The Christians went bravely 
to the stake and to the lions, to torture and the sword. 
No earthquake stopped the awful reign of terror. 


Nations rose and fell, but no great door opened in ° 


heaven, no lamb broke the seals, no white and red 
and black and ash-colored horses came forth, no an- 
gels and beasts destroyed the earth. We still are 
going on. But what a faith the Elder of Ephesus had: 
that the martyrdom would not succeed, that Chris- 
tianity would not be destroyed, and that God would 
keep watch above His own. As men and women went 
to death they remembered his message: “I heard a 
voice out of the throne saying, ‘Behold the tabernacle 
of God is with men, and he shall dwell with them and 
be their God; and he shall wipe away every tear from 
their eyes; and death shall be no more; neither shall 
there be mourning, nor crying, nor pain any more; the 
first things are passed away. He that overcometh 
shall inherit these things and I will be his God and he 
shall be my son.” 

It does matter who wrote Revelation, when it 
was written, how it was put together, whom for, and 
how it ever made the long journey from manuscript to 
manuscript, copyist to copyist, to us. It would bea 
marvelous story if we could recover it all. But we 
have only snatches of the story yet. So let us go to 
it, brethren. Let us read, debate, study, disagree. 
But let us try not to miss the heart of the old message 
as we study its history. 

At least this is sure: The Universalist Church 
never will be compelled to spew out the Southerners 
because they are Laodiceans. Thank God for that. 
And thank Him, too, for the mighty truth in the verse: 
“Behold I stand at the door and knock.’’ Sometimes 
it is good for all of us to stop arguing and listen. 

* * 


WILLIAM E. BARTON 
ILLIAM E. BARTON, biographer of Lincoln 
W and a distinguished Congregational clergy- 
man, who died December 7 at the age of 
sixty-nine, had a quality which President Eliot held 
essential to a university president, ‘power to inflict 
pain.”” He never hesitated to challenge an inaccurate 
statement in nistory or theology, and therefore was 
in many controversies and made many enemies. But 
he had great ability and was highly respected. Prob- 
ably he was the best known Congregational clergyman 
in the United States in circles outside his own church. 

Our readers know that he was Safed the Sage, 
and they will miss his weekly contributions, which 
have come to us through the courtesy of the Congre- 
gationalist. 

Universalists also will remember him as the 
preacher of an epoch-making sermon at Springfield, 
Mass., at the close of his term as Moderator of the 
Congregational National Council, when he pointed 
out the changes that have come in belief and the 
foolishness of the free churches walking separately 
when they might have the joy of closer fellowship and 
the power that comes from united effort. 

He had a notable pastorate lasting twenty-five 
years in Chicago. He achieved distinction as editor 


of a religious weekly, but probably will be remembered 
longest as a tireless, brilliant investigator and writer in 
the field of history and biography. 
In his own home at Foxborough we found him a 
fascinating conversationalist and a charming host. 
In many a circle he will be missed and mourned. 
* * 


A PROPOSED BIBLE CLASS 


HE Universalist Sabbath School Union, with 
headquarters at 176 Newbury St., Boston, is 
an old organization with an endowment, and 

it is using its money in effective ways. Just now it is 
sending out a letter offering to get up a study class for 
ministers, to run for six weeks in January and Febru- 
ary, 1931. It is proposed to have the class meet on 
consecutive Mondays, between one and two p. m. 

Some of the subjects that might be considered 
are: 1. How Old Testament literature came to be 
written. 2. How New Testament literature came to 
be written. 3. Intensive study of the prophets, or 
some one of the prophets. 4. Intensive study of the 
gospels, or Paul, or Peter. What the ministers ask 
for would be taught. 

Many of our ministers are well trained. Others 
are not as well trained. A few may be called au- 
thorities on the Bible. Most of them are not. With 
all of us in the ministry. our training is spotty, and we 
are strong in some things and weak in many other 
things. Whether strong or weak on the Bible, it 
probably would be an illuminating and stimulating 
experience to enter a class such as is proposed by the 
Universalist Sabbath School Union. . 

The proposed Bible class will be turned into a 
class in psychology or philosophy if that should prove 
to be the wish of the ministers. 

A large number of competent instructors are 
available. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Four H boys and girls of the country to the num- 
ber of 1,600 assembled in Chicago recently, heard a 
five minute address by the President of the United 
States delivered from his study in the White House, 
while the-whole country listened in. There are 
830,000 of these boys and girls between ten and 
twenty years of age living onfarms. Those in Chicago 
were prize winners in agricultural or home making 
projects in their own communities. The state and 
national governments spend over six millions a year 
in this form of agricultural extension work, and in- 
dividuals add to the sum _ These boys and girls dedi- 
cate their heads to clear thinking, their hearts to 
loyalty, their hands to larger service, and their health 
to better living for club, community and country, a 
good program for all of us. 


“Religion is still alive in spite of our theological 
schools,’’ said a well known pastor lately. He was not 
a Universalist. But is there a denomination in exist- 
ence where theological schools are not under fire? 
Both right and left wing theologians attack them, 
and the moderates wring their hands over them. 
How will the schools take the fire? That will show 
what they really are. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 
IX. The Christmas Spirit and Fighting Soldiers 


Johannes 


fee is hard to kill the spirit of Christmas even in 

#| war time. To France and Flanders it made 
its way in those terrible years of the World 
2} War. 

Only lately have we had in full detail the story 
of that memorable Christmas of 1914 when British 
and Germans stopped fighting and staged an im- 
promptu Christmas celebration. The story comes to 
us in “War Letters of Fallen Englishmen,” edited by 
Laurence Housman and recently published in this 
country*—one of the most moving books we have 
picked up this year. Writing to his mother Dec. 28, 
1914, Captain Sir Edward Hamilton Westrow Hulse, 
Bart., of the Scots Guards, said: “Just returned to 
billets again after the most extraordinary Christmas 
in the trenches you could possibly imagine. Words fail 
me completely in trying to describe it, but here goes.” 

In substance the story is this: The Scots took 
over the trenches from the Grenadier Guards on the 
23d. On the 24th Captain Hulse says, “the usual 
firing took place and sniping was pretty brisk.” On 
Christmas morning they stood to arms at 6.30 as usual, 
but he noticed that there was not much firing. What 
firing there was soon died down. | Then he writes: 

“At 8.30 a. m. I was looking out, and saw four 
Germans leave their trenches and come towards us. 
I told two of my men to go and meet them, unarmed 

(as the Germans were unarmed), and see to it that they 
did not pass the half way lime. We were 350 to 400 
yards apart at this point. My fellows were not very 
keen, not knowing what was up, so I went out alone, 
and met Barry, one of our ensigns, also coming out 
from another part of the line. By the time we got 
to them, they were three-fourths of the way over, 
and much too near our barbed wire, so I moved them 
back. They were three private soldiers and a stretch- 
er-bearer, and their spokesman started off by saying 
that he thought it only right to come over and wish 
us a happy Christmas, and trusted us implicitly to 
keep the truce. He came from Suffolk, where he had 
left his best girl and a three and one-half horse power 
motor-bike! He told me that he could not get a 
letter to the girl and wanted to send one through me. 
I made him write out a postcard in front of me, in 
English, and I sent it off that night. I told him that 
she probably would not be a bit keen to see him 
again. ‘We then entered on a long discussion on every 
sort of thing. I was dressed in an old stocking-cap 
and a man’s overcoat, and they took me for a cor- 
poral, a thing which I did not discourage, as I had an 
eye to going as near their lines as possible... . I 
asked them what orders they had from their officers 
as to coming over to us, and they said none; they had 
just come over out of good-will. 

“They protested that they had no feeling of en- 
mity towards us all, but that everything lay with 
their authorities, and that being soldiers they had to 
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obey. 
when they said this, and that they never wished to 
fire a shot again. They said that unless directly or- 


dered, they were not going to shoot again until we — 


ide, vee 
“They think that our press is to blame in work- 


ing up feeling against them by publishing false ‘atrocity _ 


Teportsa seer. 
“T kept it up for half an hour, and then escorted 
them back as far as their barbed wire, having a jolly 


good look round all the time, and picking up various ~ 


little bits of information which I had not had an op- 
portunity of doing under fire! 
them that if any of them came out later they must not 
come over the half-way line, and appointed a ditch 
as the meeting place. We parted after an exchange 
of Albany cigarettes and German cigars, and I went 
straight to Headquarters to report. 

“On my return at 10 a. m. I was surprised to hear 
a hell of a din going on, and not a single man left in 
my trenches; they were completely denuded (against 
my orders), and nothing lived! I heard strains of 
‘Tipperary’ floating down the breeze, swiftly followed 
by a tremendous burst of ‘Deutschland uber Alles,’ 
and as I got to my own company headquarters dug- 
out, I saw, to my amazement, not only a crowd of 
about 150 British and Germans at the half-way house 
which I had appointed opposite my lines, but six or 
seven such crowds, all the way down our lines, ex- 
tending towards the 8th Division on our right. I 
bustled out and asked if there were any German 
officers in my crowd, and the noise died down (as this 
time I was myself in my own cap and badges of rank). 

“T found two, but had to talk to them through 
an interpreter, as they could talk neither English nor 
French .... I explained to them that strict orders 
must be maintained as to meeting half-way, and every 
one unarmed; and we both agreed not to fire until 
the other did, thereby creating a complete deadlock 
and armistice (if strictly observed)... . 


“Meanwhile Scots and Huns were fraternizing © 


in the most genuine possible manner. Every sort of 
souvenir was exchanged, addresses given and re- 
ceived, photos of families shown, etc. One of our 
fellows offered a German a cigarette; the German said, 
‘Virginian?’ Our fellow said, ‘Aye, straight-cut;’ the 
German said, ‘No, thanks, I only smoke Turkish!’ 
It gave us all a good laugh. 

“A German N. C. O. with the Iron Cross—gained, 
he told me, for conspicuous skill in sniping—started 
his fellows off on some marching tune. When ‘they 
had done I set the note for ‘The Boys of Bonnie Scot- 
land, where the heather and the bluebells grow,’ and 
so we went on, singing everything from ‘Good King 
Wenceslaus’ down to the ordinary Tommies’ song, and 
ended up with ‘Auld Lang Syne,’ which we all, Eng- 
lish, Scots, Irish, Prussian, Wurtembergers, etce., 
joined in. It was absolutely astounding, and if I 


had seen it on a cinematograph film I should have ~ 


I believe that they were speaking the truth ~ 


I left instructions with — 


Se 


rai rina attain ates 
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“From foul rain and wet, the weather had cleared 
up the night before to a sharp frost, and it was a per- 
fect day, everything white, and the silence seemed 
extraordinary, after the usual din. From all sides 
birds seemed to arrive, and we hardly ever see a bird 
generally. Later in the day I fed about fifty spar- 
rows outside my dug-out, which shows how complete 
the silence and quiet was. 

“T must say that I was very much impressed with 
the whole scene, and also, as every one else, astound- 
ingly relieved by the quiet, and by being able to walk 
about freely. It is the first time, day or night, that 
we have heard no guns or rifle-firing since I left Havre 


“During the day both sides had taken the oppor- 
tunity of bringing up piles of wood, straw, etc., which 
is generally only brought up with difficulty under fire. 
We improved our dug-outs, roofed in new ones, and 
got a lot of very useful work done toward increasing 
our comfort. Directly it was dark, I got the whole of 
my company on to improving and remaking our 
barbed-wire entanglements, all along my front, and 
had my scouts out in front of the working parties, to 
prevent any surprise; but not a shot was fired, and we 
finished off a real good obstacle unmolested. 

“On my left was the bit of ground over which 
we attacked on the 18th, and here the lines are only 
from 85 to 100 yards apart. 

“The Border Regiment were occupying this 
section on Christmas Day, and Giles Loder, our 
Adjutant, went down there with a party that morning 
on hearing of the friendly demonstrations in front of 
my company, to se2 if he could come to an agreement 
about our dead, who were still lying out between the 
trenches. The trenches are so close at this point, 
that of course each side had to be far stricter. Well, 
he found an extremely pleasant and superior stamp of 
German officer, who arranged to bring all our dead to 
the half-way line. We took them over there, and 
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buried twenty-nine exactly half way between the two: 
lines. Giles collected all personal effects, pay-books 
and identity discs, but was stopped by the Germans 
when he told some men to bring in the rifles; all rifles 
lying on their side of the half-way line they kept care- 


“They apparently treated our prisoners well, 
and did all they could for our wounded. «This officer 
kept on pointing to our dead and saying, ‘Les Braves, 
cest bien dommage.’.. . 

“Well, all was quiet, as I said, that night; and 
next morning, while I was having breakfast, one of 
my N. C. O.’s came and reported that the enemy«were 
again coming over to talk. I had given full instruc- 
tions, and none of my men were allowed out of the 
trenches to talk to the enemy. I had also told the 
N. C. O. of an advanced post which I have up a ditch, 
to go out with two men, unarmed; if any of the enemy 
came over, to see that they did not cross the half- 
way line, and to engage them in pleasant conversa- 
tion. So I went out, and found the same lot as the 
day before; they told me again that they had no in- 
tention of firing, and wished the truce to continue. I 
had instructions not to fire till the enemy did, I told 
them, and so the same comic form of temporary truce 
continued on the 26th, and again at 4.30 p.m. I in- 
formed them that the truce was at an end. We had 
sent them over some plum puddings, and they thanked 
us heartily for them and retired again, the only dif- 
ference being that instead of all my men being out in 
the ‘no man’s zone,’ one N. C. O. and two men only 
were allowed out, ” and the enemy therefore sent 
fewer. 

“T admit that the whole thing beat me abso- 
lutely. In the evening we were relieved by the 
Grenadiers, quite openly (not crawling about on all 
fours as usual), and we handed on our instructions to 
the Grenadiers in case the enemy still wished to pay 
visits!” 


The Quest for Happiness 


A Sermon for the New Year 
George A. Gay 


But seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto you.—Mat- 
thew 6 : 33. 
aie human race is measurably unhappy. 
Dissatisfaction is a prevailing condition. 
A restless search for enjoyment is general, 

Sas} and lack of peace is written upon most faces. 
We desire a happy childhood, we long for a happy 
youth, we seek a happy marriage, we want a happy 
home, and we pray for a happy old age. 

What do we desire? What is happiness? 

The dictionary informs us that happiness is “a 
state of being, more or less permanent, in which a large 
measure or the full complement of satisfaction, 
especially of the higher intellectual and moral kinds, 
is experienced. .. .” “In this use of the word, hap- 
piness is a subjective condition resulting, in moral 
agents, not from the possession of something, as com- 
monly supposed, but from the free, full, and unim- 


peded use of the powers in unselfish service.” (Stand- 
ard Dictionary.) 

This definition helps us to understand why so 
many people are unhappy—they have mistaken the 
nature of happiness and also the goal. All of us are 
likely to think that happiness is found in getting some- 
thing, in possessing “all these things,” and that the 
goal of human effort is the winning of material satis- 
factions. It is this mistaken outlook that makes the 
quest for happiness such a long and sometimes such a 
disappointing pursuit. Jesus told his friends that 
the treasures laid up on earth were of subordinate value 
and precarious existence, but that the supreme com- 
pensation of man was heavenly treasure, non-ma- 
terial good. He discouraged anxiety for food and 
raiment, and urged profounder trust in God. His 
followers were to seek first the kingdom of God, and 
the realization of its high values would assure them 
all these other things. 
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These introductory words prepare us for the 
discussion of the Quest for Happiness, because we all 
seek it; it is either the conscious or the unconscious 
background of our purposive action. Once correctly 
appraised, our quest will yield the highest joy known 
to humanity. 

Our first concern will be the tragedy involved in 
the pursuit of the wrong goal. 

We are told that the travelers in the deserts in 
days now past became so thirsty that a terrible agony 
was experienced. In those hours of distress the one 
consuming desire was for water. Oftentimes, as if 
in answer to their cry, they saw in the distance shining 
pools. With hope renewed they pressed forward 
only to discover that what seemed to be water was 
nothing but a mirage occasioned by reflected light 
and impaired vision. Despair was inevitable. 

Just so happiness is a mirage if we identify it 
with the possession of things and the indulgence of 
appetites. Wealth is useful and enjoyable, if properly 
employed, but as an end in itself itis ruinous. Power 
is something desired by all, but it is a dangerous pos- 
session, and few know how to useit aright. Likewise, 
the indulgence of any appetite will quench desire for 
a time, but the danger of surfeit is always present, 
and a loss of moral vigor and the relinquishment of 
high aims is inevitable. 

A few years ago one of the shrewdest politicians 
of America lay dying. He asked himself in the pres- 
ence of a dear friend: “What have I done with my 
life? What have I been?” And face to face with 
death he frankly acknowledged that “I have been 
nothing but a rotten politician.” He had sought 
material satisfactions, he had given free rein to his 
ambition, he had obtained and exerted great power, 
but a review of his career forced him to the sad con- 
clusion that he had turned away from rectitude and 
love in order to satisfy a hunger for place and fame 
and influence. 

Jesus, in one of the most beautiful and gripping 
stories in literature, described the downfall of a young 
man who was obsessed with a desire to gratify every 
material desire. The traveler soon learned that 
pleasures pall, that appetites lose their keen edge, 
and that a diet of husks is the last resource of a 
starved body and mind. Dejected and humiliated, 
but with a wisdom learned by experience, the boy 
came back to his father. More important, however, 
was the fact that before he returned to his father ‘‘he 
came to himself,’ to the real being, and that true self 
desired first of all forgiveness and love. 

Happiness is not to be identified with an object. 
It is a subjective state associated, it may be, with an 
object or the attainment of an object, but it is so elu- 
sive that there is always a possibility of losing it if 
you deliberately set out to find it. 

Another mistaken opinion cherished by most 
people when thinking of happiness is that it involves 
an escape from burdens, griefs, trials, disappoint- 
ments, responsibilities. This is the conception that 
prompts men to long for escape from this present evil 
world and for bliss in paradise. 

The bus on which I was riding had stopped for 
the transfer of passengers, and beside us was a play- 
ground filled with children participating in the games 
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they enjoy. A lady across the aisle remarked with a | 
sigh: ‘““How happy they are!’”’ She meant that the 
children were carefree. She inferred that happiness 
was associated with infancy, innocence, and irre- 
sponsibility. I remarked: “No, they are not happy 
because they know nothing about life.” # 
We should learn that the truly happy person is 
the individual who knows how to live with care, sor- 
row, error, hatred, disappointment, disilusionna aa 
defeat, and death. Neither ignorance nor irresponsial 
bility is a factor in the experience of happiness. 
The shielded person, protected from all of the 
sharp edges of existence, can not be happy. 
Happiness is a quality of being, and quality is — 
the product of arduous living. Steel is tempered by ; 
fire, and so is happiness. Happiness is an expression 
of maturity, not of immaturity. 4 . 
And thus we are naturally led to consider the 
right way to happiness. 
Happiness is found in conflict, and is the climax 
of victorious living. Bertha F. Gordon phrases this 
for us in “A Song of Battle.” 


Ah, Dearest One, I long to plead this prayer— 

That God will shield and cover thy dear head, 

And ward thy heart from wounds of Chance and Fate; 
That thou beside still waters may be led. 


i 
_ 
m4 


(How gladly would I grasp Fate’s cruel spears 
Aimed at thy breast, and draw them into mine 
With eager hands, and heart athrill with joy 

To feel each pang thus turned away from thine.) 


But though my lips are burning with these words 
I still deny my passionate heart such speech, 
Because I would not keep from thee that strength 
Denied to those whom conflict does not reach. 


Rather I pray that God will lead thee forth 
And arm thy soul to meet the battle’s strife, 

To give thee a sure blade with which to strive— 
To strive and conquer, though it cost thy life. 


Happiness is found not in possessing but in giv- — 
ing. Jesus said: ‘He that findeth his life shall lose — 
it; and he that loseth his life for my sake shal] find it.” — 
Paul wrote: “‘Love suffereth long, and is kind; love 
envieth not; Jove vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, | 
doth not behava itself unseemly, seeketh not its own 

. . . beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth © 
all things, endureth all things. ... Follow after 
love. Desire earnestly spiritual gifts.” Happiness — 
comes to those who desire earnestly, not the comforts 
of life, good as those may be in their proper places, 
but permanent achievements in the realm of mind — 
and character, where neither moth nor rust doth > 
corrupt, and where thieves do not break through and 
steal. Louis Pasteur, partially paralyzed in 1868, 
did not commiserate himself. He attempted to train 
his body to do what he wanted to accomplish despite — 
the handicap, and until the time of his death in 1892 
he carried on his experiments to eliminate disease, — 
lengthen the span of human life, and to enable man to | 
defy premature death. He was a happy man. | 

We are so constituted that pleasurable experi- 
ences are eagerly desired, and thus we are stimulated 
to adventure. But we need to keep in mind this 
peculiarity of pleasure—she is not what she seems, 
soft, pliable and physical. Man’s enduring pleasure is 
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ound in the region of high thinking, great fortitude, 

eroic devotion to truth. Pleasure has an element of 

ternness, hardness, and she is exacting in her demands. 
‘If we yield to the soft, the easy, the luxurious, we shall 
soon lose our distinguishing characteristics as human 

eings, and sink into the category of sub-human 
creatures. But when we choose the way of difficulty, 
of hardship, of simplicity, of love—the way of Christ, 
then pleasure, sharp, intense, almost painful, yields 
real happiness. 

Captain Scott, slowly succumbing to ‘cold and 
starvation, wrote: ‘““‘We are very near the end, but 
have not and will not lose our good cheer. We have 
had four days of storm in our tent, and nowhere food 
or fuel. We did intend to finish ourselves when things 
proved like this, but we have decided to die naturally 
in the track.”’ (Some ‘contrast, this, to the three 
financiers of Philadelphia who committed suicide be- 
cause their firm faced bankruptcy.) _ 

Socrates counseled his judges, who had con- 
demned him to death: ‘And you, too, judges, must 
face death with a good courage, and believe this as 
a truth, that no evil can happen to a good man, 
either in life or after death.” 

Jesus of Nazareth steadfastly set his face to go to 
Jerusalem, and he knew that if he failed to win people 
and rulers in that city death awaited him. Nothing, 
however, could deter him—neither his friends nor his 
enemies could shake his resolution. His death on 
the cross has been a source of life to countless millions. 
St. Paul, in a dungeon, approaching the end, wrote: 
“For I am already being offered, and the time of 
my departure is come. I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished the course, I have kept the faith.”’ 

You will observe that in each of these illustra- 
tions the note of joy is sounded. Death had no ter- 
rors for these brave souls. Not one of them sought 
happiness according to our ways of thinking, but each 


of them found it because “happiness is a subjective 
condition resulting, in moral agents, not from the 
possession of something, as commonly supposed, but 
from the free, full, and unimpeded use of the powers 
in unselfish service.” 

The negation of all of our popular conceptions o 
happiness is well summed up in the beatitudes, those 
blesseds which have confounded the worldly-wise 
men for more than nineteen hundred years. 


Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn; for they shall be com- 
forted. 

Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness: for they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called 
sons of God. 

Blessed are they that have been persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 


The quest for happiness will lead us to humility, 
to sympathy with all of the burdened men and women 
and children of the world, to participation in the great 
struggle for justice and love and peace, to complete 
sincerity, to heroic achievement. We shall scale the 
slopes of the mountains of adversity, and go down into 
the valley of the shadow of death, and go out upon 
the plains where fiercely the battle of life is fought. 
Not only so, but we shall share in the joys of all man- 
kind, and drink of the pleasures of those who béar the 
brunt of the struggle, and we shall know the delights 
of love. The pathway is not all thorns, neither is it 
wholly smooth, and when we least expect it, when we 
think not of it at all, happiness shall be ours, for every- 
thing comes to those who seek first the high and eternal 
values represented by the phrase the kingdom of God. 


An Aristocratic Democrat® 


An Authoritative Life of President Eliot 
Harold E. B. Speight 


We|R. HENRY JAMES has rendered a notable 
2 | +service to all who have a serious interest 
in our democracy, its basis in common 
Aexi4| enlightenment, its need for leadership of 
superior quality, and the educational processes by 
which both good leaders and good followers are as- 
sured. 
W. Eliot ‘“‘stood head and shoulders above his con- 
temporaries for forty years’ in the field of higher 
education, ‘he was one of the men with whom the 
student of American history in the nineteenth century 
will have to reckon.’”’ All such students will have 
cause to be thankful that the Life of Dr. Eliot has been 
written by so competent a man of letters, so dis- 
cerning an interpreter and critic of men, as Henry 
James. The two volumes devoted to Charles W. 
Eliot provide us with a very thoroughgoing study of a 


*Charles W. Eliot: President of Harvard University, 1869- 
1909. By Henry James. Two volumes. (Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $10.00.) 


It is not too much to say that because Charles . 


man who, almost in a class by himself, is to be re- 
membered by his individual contributions to Ameri- 
ca’s greatest educational institution and through it 
to the whole country. 

By judicious selection Mr. James has been able 
to show us how Eliot carried his convictions into effect 
in the most characteristic interests to which he devoted 
himself. Discovering in this way the principles upon 
which Eliot acted, he dispenses with what might easily 
become, in the record of so long and so full a life, a 
tedious process of repetition. Yet such selection does 
not mean that the comprehensiveness of Eliot’s mind 
escapes the reader. On the contrary, we marvel con- 
stantly at the range of his exact knowledge, the re- 
liability of his memory, and the breadth of his sym- 
pathies. He made himself an effective master of more 
situations than it is easy to believe one man could 
compass even in so long an active career as President 
Eliot’s. 

With happy characterization of the families 
whose finest qualities mingled in Charles W. Eliot and 
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of the Boston in which he grew up, with keen insight 
into the course of his mental development under 
somewhat unusual conditions, with entire frankness 
in recognizing the limitations of his early environment 
as well as its high privileges, Mr. James shows how 
remarkably the endowment of Eliot and the condi- 
tions of his times matched one another. ‘The pe- 
culiar disposition and the age never suited each other 
better than in this case.” The result, as the biog- 
raphy shows, was “a personality of unusual self-con- 
sistency.””’ We can not escape the conclusion that 
among the factors in Eliot’s great achievements this 
must be reckoned as one of the most important: to 
his life-work, when he found it, he brought a nature 
and a disposition and a mental endowment perfectly 
adapted to the long struggle through which alone lay 
the one way to success. No one alien to Boston and 
Harvard traditions, no one temperamentally unable 
or indisposed to recognize the conditions he had to 
deal with, could conceivably have transformed the 
educational policy and methods of Harvard College 
and University as did President Eliot. 

Another factor we can not overlook is his health 
and vitality. The keen ardor of a well-controlled 
body, along with the power of a disciplined mind, 
earried Dr. Eliot through labors, conflicts, inquiries, 
routine, and emergencies that would have killed any 
man emotionally unstable, or of less than heroic vi- 
tality. Indeed, profoundly sympathetic as he was 
to those in any difficulty, he seemed to feel that people 
had no right to be anything but well and strong. In 
one of his last years of active service he asked his 
secretary to describe to him what a headache was really 
like, for he had never known one! And his feats of 
endurance and strength, his skill with the oar, the 
sail, and the reins, his enthusiasm into old age for the 
bicycle, reveal a true athlete. 

He was apparently a keen judge of men, but his 
understanding was the result not so much of intuitive 
reactions as of careful observation. Long faculty 
meetings which bored and irritated his colleagues 
when he was leading Harvard through the trying 
period of transition, were for him a supreme oppor- 
tunity to study his staff, and he was as eager to dis- 
cover the strength and fine qualities of those who 
opposed him (and as ready to promote them) as he 
was determined to replace men who did not know 
what they believed and could not justify their pref- 
erences. Wherever he met people with whom he 
could talk, from whom, by searching questions, he 
could inform himself, he gathered and stored up in a 
prodigiously exact memory materials from which he 
drew logical conclusions that were afterwards the basis 
of action. Even the sickness of his wife and children 
during a visit to Europe was turned to good account 
through his discovery that “the whole system of medi- 
cal education in this country needs thorough reforma- 
tion.”” (The words are from his first annual report, 
and the challenge thus made was repeated in appro- 
priate action until he had indeed brought about a 
reformation. ) 

Dr. Eliot was a great fighter for what he saw to be 
a truth that called for expression. “Better to lose 
fighting,” says Mr. James, “for something fist rate 
than to achieve a vulgar success.” But in all the 


long succession of fights in which Dr. Eliot was en- 
gaged for the first rate things he believed in, there 
was only one failure. (He failed to convince the 
governing boards and faculty that the college should 
graduate men after a shorter term of studies.) The 
College Entrance Examination Board was first sug-_ 
gested by Eliot in 1877, but it did not become a teality - 
until 1900. Few men would have continued patiently — 
to press fora reform for so long. In the course of the — 


the institution. When asked, after he had been presi- — 
dent of Harvard for a few years, what quality he — 
thought most essential for a college head, he answered, — 
“The capacity to inflict pain.’”’ The almost Olympian ~ 
aloofness, which was in part the expression of a tem- — 
perament explained by inheritance and certain condi- — 
tions in his early life and in part a deliberate measure — 
of self-protection adopted by a very young president 
of a venerable institution, exposed Dr. Eliot to criti- — 
cism; but no student of this Life can escape the con- — 
clusion that Harvard owes much to that very detach- © 
ment, that stoical calm, that steadiness of purpose ~ 
and freedom from strain, which baffled generations — 
of Harvard men and kept at arm’s length even those — 
who felt affection for the president. 

The specific reforms for which Eliot and those HH 
whom he enlisted in his cause were responsible can _ 
only be suggested here. He himself summarized them ~ 
under a number of heads. The reorganization of the — 
medical school, together with far-reaching modifica- : 
tions of methods of training students; the remaking — 
of the Law School, based upon the use of the case-— 
method and the services of men who were teachers of 
law rather than part-time instructors whose first 
interest was in law practise; the reorganization of the | 
Divinity School as an institution for the scientific 
study of religion free from sectarian emphasis; the - 
replacement of compulsory religious services by wholly” 
voluntary services conducted by ministers of various | 
denominations; the requirement that entrants to the 
professional schools should have first obtained college i 
degrees; the co-ordination of the various departments ~ 
of the university; the perfecting of the elective system, — 
of which more shall be said; the increase of endow- 
ments and of the number of students (from 1,316 
students in 1870 to 4,123 in 1910; endowments of 
under two and a half million dollars in 1870 to nearly 
twenty-three million in 1910); and finally the im-— 
provement in the quality of the teaching staff. Eliot 
himself repudiated credit for these reforms as a per- ; 
sonal achievement, and made generous acknowledg- ; 
ment of the help he had received, but, as Mr. James — 
puts it, there was one captain on the ship throughout | 
the forty years, and that captain had set his course. 

The reform which had greatest influence on edu-_ 
cational method and won widest attention was that 
involved in introducing the “elective system,” giving 
to the student wider freedom of choice in planning — 
his college course. Formalists who had inherited 
and were content with an ideal program supposed to” 
be perfectly fitted to all young men naturally opposed — 
Eliot bitterly. It must be made clear that his motive © 
was not to make college easier or more of a junket for 
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slackers; on the contrary, 1t was the desire to give the 
student a chance to be really thorough in something. 
“To that end let him begin to exercise an option at an 
earlier age.” Eliot believed it to be “a waste for 
society, and an outrage upon the individual, to make a 
boy spend the years when he is most teachable in a 
discipline the end of which he can never reach, when 
he might have spent them in a different discipline 
which would have been rewarded by achievement.” 
By way of freedom to pursue a natural bent, he saw, 
lay the only sure road to studies that quicken the 
mind and ripen character. 

Dr. Eliot was a great believer in joy, the joy that 
comes in and through work well done. ‘Joy in work 
has been the source of a large part of the satisfactions 
of my life.” The implications of this conviction were 
not exhausted when he had opened to students a larger 
measure of choice, and therefore of joy, in their work. 
He applied the same conviction to industrial problems. 
“The winning of satisfaction and content in daily 
work is the most fundamental of all objects for an 
industrial democracy. .Unless this satisfaction and 
content can be habitually won on an immense scale, 
the hopes and ideals of democracy can not be realized. 
Therefore joy in work should be the all-pervading 
subject of industrial discussion; for it is at once motive, 
guide and goal.’”’ Those were brave words and they are 
words with which we shall have to reckon some day. 

The strength of President Eliot’s religious con- 
victions, a strength which revealed itself both in 
frank and passionate aversions and in respect for 


varieties of experience and belief, his keen interest in 
public affairs, the unique experience of offers (from 
two Presidents belonging to opposing parties) of the 
ambassadorship to Great Britain—these are matters 
of common knowledge, but Mr. James presents them 
very skilfully. Less well known to the general public 
was the private side of Dr. Eliot’s life, the very beau- 
tiful relationships he enjoyed with his family and 
closer friends, the adventure and fun of the summer 
days on Mt. Desert and in his sailing boat, the warm 
friendship for such men as Bryce, Dr. Walcott, and a 
few others, the simplicity and genuineness of his in- 
terest in humble people. And these are necessary 
for the completeness of the picture. One reader’s 
mind goes back to a summer day when he was close 
to ninety but enjoyed a whole day’s sail among the 
islands near Mt. Desert. He clambered ashore on 
an island at noon over a stony beach, entered heartily 
into the enjoyment of a quiet picnic, and then, while 
his guest explored the little island, slept for half an 
hour between two overcoats laid on the ground. 
Awakening fresh for the run home in the afternoon, 
he took up again the endless questioning which in this 
particular case could hardly have brought him any 
valuable information and certainly proved something 
of an ordeal, though at the same time a memorable 
privilege, for his guest. The intimacies of Dr. Eliot’s 
life are opened to the reader with excellent taste and 
proper restraint by Mr. James. They only confirm 
the impression of greatness which is left by the record 
of his public work. 


The Wesleyan Association Dinner 


The annual meeting of the Boston Wesleyan Association, 
held at the Hotel Vendome, Boston, Dec. 10, was one of the 
most successful in the history of the organization. Dr. Fred B. 
Smith, moderator of the National Council of Congregational 
Churches, was the main speaker, taking as his subject ‘“The 
Church of To-morrow.” Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s 
Herald, in whose honor the dinner really was held, spoke very 
briefly, effacing himself as much as possible to give time to the 
main address of the evening. 

The Boston Wesleyan Association is one of the most power- 
ful corporations connected with religious journalism. It has as 
its main contribution the support of Zion’s Herald, one of the 
most fearless, frank, intelligent and useful forces in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Mr. Charles H. J. Kimball, president of 
the Association, presided as toastmaster. Dr. William F. War- 

“ren, Dean of Boston University College of Liberal Arts, deliv- 
ered the invocation. Prof. James R. Houghton of the faculty of 


Boston University contributed two solos and two encores, which — 


were loudly applauded. 
Dr. Leopold A. Nies, president of the District Superintend- 


ents’ Association of the Boston area of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, brought greetings from the superintendents. Introduc- 
ing Dr. Nies, Mr. Kimball said: “The district superintendent is 
our best bet in the promotion of Zion’s Herald.”. Dr. Nies re- 
plied: ‘If the district superintendents are the key men for 
Zion’s Herald, Zion’s Herald is a key man for the district su- 
perintendent. One of the fine things that we are proud of in 
connection with Zion’s Herald is that in matters of controversy 
the editor speaks out. We need an independent organ, and thank 
- God we have it. We need an independent editor, and thank God 
we have him. It often happens when we differ from him that 
we discover afterwards that he has been right. There is a cer- 
tain class of people to whom we could not possibly sell Zion’s 


Herald. The editor has to choose. I sat in the office of an im- 
portant religious journal in New York recently and found dull 
care written all over the face of the editor. He said: ‘We are 
going to lose thousands of subscribers this year.’ It is a difficult 
period. The job of editing a religious weekly is not an easy 
job. We have an editor of whom we are proud, and the super- 
intendents of the Methodist Episcopal Church here in New 
England are glad to give him their loyal and enthusiastic sup- 
port.” 

One of the features of the annual dinner is the transfer of 
the badge of the office of president of the Religious Press Asso- 
ciation. Dr. van Schaick handed it on to Dr. Hartman and 
Dr. Hartman to Dr. Dieffenbach and he to Dr. Gilroy. At this 
banquet, Dr. Gilroy, in a witty speech, passed the baton to Dr. 
Marshall, who will serve as president for the next year’ Dr. 
Gilroy said that he had passed through the entire year without 
realizing that he was president, so loose is the organization and 
so free and democratic the fellowship. Dr. Gilroy said that all 
of the editors look up to Dr. Hartman as a man of great de- 
votion and courage. He said there were times in the work of 
every editor when he had to take great risks and show the stuff 
that was in him. He continued: “I heard an editor, some time 
ago, very simply describe how when he urged his denomination 
to join the Federal Council it cost him 22,000 subscribers. You 
Methodists have a man as editor of Zion’s Herald who thinks first. 
of all about whether a position is right or wrong and who chooses 
the right, no matter at what cost.” 

Dr. Marshall spoke briefly and wittily and closed by saying: 
“We recognize in Zion’s Herald a stalwart and fearless ally in a 
great day that calls for courage. No more inspiring utterance 
has come from any church body in recent years than the message 
from the Methodist Bishops on the unemployment situation.” 

Dr. Hartman and Bishop Anderson each spoke briefly 
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Bishop Anderson said: “I have often said to our ministers that 
I do not believe there is any occasion for discouragement until 
we are reliably informed that Almighty God is dead.” 

Dr. Fred B. Smith revealed himself again as one of the most 
effective platform men in the country. With marvelous pre- 
cision and clarity he made his points. He said that he had been 
conscripted to serve as moderator of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches and that the two years’ service in that 
office had been the happiest two years of his life. 

Of the Methodists, he said: “I have been on the platform 
for forty years, and I do not remember that once in that forty 
years I have made a proposition for co-operation with Methodists 
where I have been refused.” 

Of the church of to-morrow, he said that one thing that we 
_ could be sure of was that it would be vastly different from the 
church of yesterday. Speaking of education, he remarked: “The 
only prosperous thing in the world to-night is education.’’ He 
continued: . 

“The second obvious thing is that the critics of the church 
have flared up all over again. I have had answers ready for 
all the old critics. ‘To-day we are meeting men who say that the 
chureh is a menace to the moral welfare of the world. Great 
advocates of world peace have said that in the struggle for good 
will between man and man the greatest obstacle to progress is 
the church. The moment we are on the verge of doing something 
important, the cry is raised, “The church will look after that,’ 
and then the church does not look after it. The argument is 
that we are losing time while the church is fiddling around. Will 


Durant said the other night that the church has failed utterly 
and finally. Father Walsh said recently, ‘Not since the thir- 
teenth century has the world been so given to infidelity and 
materialism as to-day.’ 

“The third obvious thing is that the church in America is 
not going to die out. We have quite a clientele to keep us float- 
ing. We have the ignorant, the superstitious, the big money 
men, the old tradition worshipers. For some time yet we can 
keep on building churches and increasing in membership without 
adding a thing for the Kingdom of God. 

“The other day I was sent to resuscitate a Congregational — 
church. The more I saw of it, the more I thought I ought to 
strangle it. The church will not win its way by increasing 
members. Many a church would be better off with fewer mem- 
bers. The church will not win by building great cathedrals. 
I do not agree with Bishop Manning very often, but I do agree 
with him when he said: ‘The greatest need of the church is not 
another cathedral or more endowments.’ 

“The church‘of the future must be positive and free. It 
must not belong to organized labor or to a little group of bankers, 
or to a few of the intelligentsia. It must not pander to a few ig- 
norant people or devote itself exclusively to young people. I 
do not want to belong to a church that has not in it some of the 
old saints.” 3 

Dr. Smith closed by making a powerful appeal for the sup- 
port of the World Court and prohibition. The church of to- 
morrow, he declared, would be one that would live closer to the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 


Federal Council of Churches at the Capital 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


The historic New York Avenue Presbyterian Church of 
Washington, D. C., where many Presidents of the United States, 
including Abraham Lincoln, have worshiped, was the scene of 
the annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, Dec. 2 and 3. 
The meeting was presided over by the chairman, President Wal- 
ter L. Lingle, of Davidson College, Davidson, N. C., and was 
held in general conjunction with the North American Home Mis- 
sions Congress, which was in session in Washington Dec. 1-5. 

The gathering was especially characterized by a deep in- 
terest in the spiritual state of the churches to-day. This note 
was sounded at the outset by Bishop William F. McDowell, who, 
as chairman of the Washington Committee of the Federal Coun- 
cil, when welcoming the members, said: 

“The Federal Council of Churches seems especially called 
just now to make a richer, fuller contribution of what may be 
called spiritual statesmanship than it has ever made. The 
churches can easily consume themselves on the secondary though 
highly useful interests and neglect the first things of life and the 
Kingdom. Life itself runs down, like a watch, being useful and 
doing its duty. It needs ever and again to be brought face to face 
with its standards, to be renewed by fresh contact with its real 
sources of power, to see whether it is off the key, or to speak with 
immediate and direct words. Life needs evermore closer contact 
with God, clearer wisdom from God, a deeper fellowship with 
God and a wider understanding from God.” 

This same note emerged again and again in the discussion of 
the practical plans that were brought forward for making spiritual 


influences felt in dealing with great current problems like un- ~ 


employment, social justice and world peace. When Porter Lee, 
representing President Hoover’s Committee on Employment, 
addressed the churchmen upon the present crisis confronting 
millions of men out of work, he insisted that the churches have 
an indispensable contribution to make. He expressed high ap- 
preciation of what the Federal Council’s Social Service Com- 
mission had already done in bringing to the attention of churches 
throughout the country concrete suggestions as to how they could 
be of large service. This address on unemployment was ac- 


cepted as a challenge to.face not only the present necessity for 
relief but also our whole economic life in the light of fundamental — 
Christian principles, and a statement was adopted which put 
the churches on record as ready to co-operate in the fullest pos- 
sible measure both in meeting the distress of the hour and in © 
supporting constructive measures for permanent prevention of 
unemployment, including systematic long-range planning of 
public works and some form of unemployment insurance. Es- 
pecial attention was called to the Conference on Permanent 
Preventives of Unemployment, to be held in Washington by 
the Federal Council in co-operation with the Jewish and Catholic 
agencies on Jan. 26 and 27, and churches were urged to send rep- 
resentatives. 

Along with the consideration of unemployment much con- 
sideration was given to the fact that such hardships press most 
acutely upon the Negroes and other under-privileged groups. A 
program designed to make the churches, both national and local, 
more effective in helping to secure economic justice for the Negro 
was presented by the Commission on Race Relations and readily 
endorsed. 

On some of the topics dealing with problems of international ° 
understanding and world peace there was spirited debate. This 
did not apply, however, to the question of American adherence © 
to the World Court. On this subject there was complete unanim- 
ity, and warm appreciation was expressed to President Hoover 
for his action in submitting the World Court Protocols to the 
Senate for ratification without further delay. There was also 
overwhelming support for the sections of the ‘‘Message to the 
Churches on World Peace” dealing with further reductions of 
armaments, the Pan-American Arbitration Treaty, and a more 
determined effort to make the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact actual- 
ly effective in all international policies. 

On the attitude to be taken toward the cancellation of war — 
debts and reparations and the responsibility of Germany for the 
World War there was asharp division. The result was that, after 
a lengthy debate, no agreement could be reached which would 
make possible a statement on war debts and reparations beyond 
saying that such questions should be approached from the stand- 
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point of Christian brotherhood and not merely from the angle of 
the narrow interest of any one nation. Concerning ‘‘war guilt’’ 
a resolution was finally adopted which said: ““The Federal Coun- 
cil assures our Christian brethren in Germany that it does not 
consent to the theory of Germany’s exclusive responsibility for 
the War.” 

On the question of granting citizenship to persons who can 
not promise to support future wars the Executive Committee 
held that “our country is benefited by having as citizens those 
who unswervingly follow the dictates of their consciences and 
who put allegiance to God above every other consideration.” 
The committee also unanimously expressed the judgment that, it 
is ‘the duty of the churches to give moral support to those in- 
dividuals who hold conscientious scruples against participation 
in military training or military service.” 

The recognition of the retirement of Dr. Charles S. Mac- 
farland, the senior General Secretary, after nearly twenty years 
of service, was an impressive occasion by reason both of Dr. 
Macfarland’s reminiscent address reviewing the early struggles 
of the Federal Council to establish itself on an effective working 
basis, and also the response by Dr. Robert E. Speer, who paid a 
tribute to the service which Dr. Macfarland had rendered to the 
cause of church federation. Dr. Speer laid upon the Council, 
as a whole, a profound sense of obligation to go on building upon 
the solid foundations that had been laid in the last two decades. 

Dr. Macfarland’s address said in conclusion: ‘‘These years 
have been in a large measure years of experiment, yes, even of 
opportunism. We have mostly approached the abstract from 
the concrete. We have built according to the material that we 
could lay hold upon. Meanwhile I have had the rare privilege 
of some share in a movement that is now reaching the great life 
of our cities (how vividly I recall those frail city federations in 
whose early initiation I had a part) and have seen the federative 
movement extend over Europe and other parts of the wide world.” 
In recognition of Dr. Macfarland’s past service to the Council 
the Executive Committee voted that when he retires from active 
duty and responsibility on January 1, he be designated General 
Secretary Emeritus. 

Tribute was paid also to Dr. E. Talmadge Root, who is re- 
tiring as Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Churches after twenty-five years of work for church co-opera- 
tion in that state. The extension of state federations of churches 
throughout the country was interpreted as probably the crux 
of any strong program for a working Christian unity. 

The pronounced emphasis placed upon a more educational 
approach to the liquor problem received warm support and the 
announcement that within a few weeks a discussion course pre- 
pared jointly by the Federal Council and the International 
Council of Religious Education would be available for study in 
local churches was greeted with keen anticipation. 

The plans for making permanent the Church Conference on 
Social Work, which was launched last year, were heartily ap- 
proved and provide that this gathering of religious leaders shall 
be held annually in connection with:the National Conference of 
Social Work. It was felt that this would prove to be the be- 
ginning of a much closer relationship between ministers and the 
leaders in organized social work. The resolution on this subject 
said: ‘Modern social work, devoted as it is to the rehabilitation 
of human care of the sick, the poor, the delinquent, the handi- 
capped, the dependent and unemployed, the prisoner, the feeble- 
minded, and the protection of mothers and families of the poorer 
paid workers and of handicapped, underprivileged and dependent 
children, is one of the greatest and most Christian movements 
in our civilization.” : 

Great appreciation was expressed of what the Council had 
done to sustain the movement for China Famine Relief, as the 
result of which over one and one-third million dollars have been 
forwarded to China during the recent famine conditions. As 
one member of the Committee said from the floor: ““When we are 
asked just what the Federal Council does that is ‘practicable’ 
and ‘concrete,’ we can at least say that it has been a major factor 
in saving 350,000 human lives in China.” 


If any one had had the idea that the attention directed to 
all these contemporary problems meant any lessened conviction 
about the abiding verities of the Christian Gospel as the un- 
changing foundation of all the life and work of the Church, it 
would have been dispelled by the statement adopted on recom- 
mendation from the Commission on Evangelism, which said in 
part: ‘‘A false psychology is asserting that the sense of sin has 
disappeared, so that, since there is nothing to be saved from, and 
nothing to be saved to, the need of a Savior has passed away and 
the old appeal to conscience, which used to move men to seek the 
pardon and peace of a forgiving God, has become an anachronism 
and the Savior’s words, ‘Ye must be barn again,’ have lost their 
compelling force. Against all this we must make our solemn pro- 
test. Sin has not lost its damning power and it is the most ubiqui- 
tous thing in human life. There is only one power which can 
overcome and conquerit. It is his power whose name was called 
Jesus, for he should save his people from their sins, and who said 
of himself, ‘I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’ To 
know him is life eternal.” 

The report of the Committee on Function and Structure, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. George W. Richards, called for a 
systematic series of conferences between the committee and the 
most representative groups in all the constituent denominations 
during the next two years, for the purpose of studying ways and 
means by which the Federal Council can be of the largest service 
to the churches. The report on this subject is to be presented 
to the next quadrennial meeting, to be held in December, 1932. 

Invitations for the quadrennial meeting were received from 
the Kansas City Council of Churches and the Indianapolis 
Council of Churches. A tentative decision was made to go to 
Indianapolis, subject to final approval by the Administrative 
Committee, after the question of securing the most adequate 
accommodations for all members of the Council, without any 
racial discrimination, had been thoroughly canvassed. 

* * 6 


THE NATIVITY 


The setting sun’s last golden ray had sped, 
And darkness settled o’er the quaint old town; 
Within the stable on a manger bed, 

The helping women laid the Christ Child down. 
So common is the miracle of birth, 

That somehow we have failed to understand 
That every babe is born a Child of God, 

Held in the hollow of His mighty hand. 


And often we deny that truth sublime, 

And vainly strive to prove our wills supreme, 
But He who knoweth neither space nor time 
Some day, in us, must realize His dream. 
Upon that winter night in Palestine, 

Was born a Son of God who understood, 
Who claimed his right of sonship all divine 
And lived in closest human brotherhood. 


The purest gem demands a setting rare; 

So come to us adown the ages long 

Stories of wise men following the Star, 

Of watching shepherds and the angels’ song. 
The richness of that ancient Christmas lore 
Was setting for a life so strong and true, 

It needed not the wonder tales of yore 

To symbolize its beauty ever new. 


And though two thousand years have passed away, 
Each Christmas time a miracle is wrought, 
We seek like wise men for the star’s bright way, 
We give in memory of the gifts they brought. 
Our souls are tuned once more to angel song, 
Our hearts are touched with memories rich and fine, 
The pulse of brotherhood beats true and strong, 
We realize our sonship all divine. 
Cornelius A. Parker. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR LOSS IN NORTH CAMBRIDGE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much interested in the report in the Leader of Nov. 22 
of Mr. Ingham Bicknell’s remarks at the laymen’s banquet; and 
I heartily agree with his statement that “one thing that the 
Universalist denomination needs is some officer who has authority 
to remove a minister from a parish when he is making a total 
failure of it. Itis a most pitiful thing to see a church die because 
aman won’t get out who ought to get out. When I read the 
editorial asking ‘“‘to hear from our people on this vital subject” 
I decided to urge most emphatically the need of such a committee. 
The closing of the North Cambridge church, the loss of several 
families to the Universalist church, and the attendant criticism 
of the whole denomination because of the lack of help from the 
Convention, are all most convincing proofs of the need of advice 


from some authority outside the local parish. 
B.S. HH. 


* 


POEMS OF JULIAN CUTLER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Saturday afternoon I walked into a book store here in town 
and I saw a little book which I had been hoping would make 
an appearance, and at last it has arrived. I went home and 
started to read the paper when the door bell rang and a dear 
lady and a member of my parish was there. It was Mrs. Cutler. 
She handed me a copy of the book, which she had inscribed for 
me. The book was “Songs of Cheer,” by Rev. Julian S. Cutler. 
It is a book of those soul-stirring poems which he wrote. I 
looked the poems through and was convinced that it was a fine 
compilation of his very best. We all know Mr. Cutler was a fine 
poet who saw good in every one and everything. He was a 
great lover of humanity, and this book reveals his strong per- 
sonality and his fine appreciation of life. It was my good fortune 
shortly after he passed away to have in my possession for some 
time to look through, a scrap-book which he had kept with all 
the poems he had written since he was a student at Tufts, when 
he earned some of his livelihood by writing for the Transcript. 
So I feel safe in saying that the book contains some of the best 
which the man wrote. I sincerely believe it is a book which 
should find its way to every Universalist minister’s desk. It 
contains some of the finest poems for funerals and pulpit work 
which any one could hope to find. 

The book has been published as a memorial to him, for as 
you know Mr. Cutler was cremated and his ashes scattered to 
the winds, as he requested. It is not a money-making scheme, 
but there are, however, a number of copies left over which can 
be secured at two dollars a copy. Those who care to write to 
Mr. Polk, I am sure will find that it is two dollars well spent and 
I am certain he will help them get this little volume of faith and 
courage, and, above all, a poetic interpretation of Universalism. 

George H. Thorburn, Jr. 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 


%* * 


A PARABLE OF A GOOD SAMARITAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It came to pass that a poor woman was removed to a room 
in a tenement house, after her left arm had been amputated. 
When the morning came she would fain have risen to sweep her 
room and depart to earn her daily bread, as was her custom. 

But she had suffered many things from a heart weakness 
and fell back like one dead. Then she wept when she remembered 
that the maimed can not toil, as in their former days. Despair 
came upon her and she prayed, saying, O my Father, if it be 


possible, let this cup pass from me, for my soul is sorrowful even . 


unto death. 

A certain minister, as he made his parish journey, heard 
her cries and came where she was. When he saw her, he had 
compassion on her and gave all that he had, so she need have no 


fear for the morrow, when he would come again. On that same 
day he learned that she had certain relatives who were not in 
want. He began to visit them. 

Thus it came to pass that he entered into the house of a 
certain man who was a Christian Scientist, and said unto him: 
Thou hast bread enough, and to spare; but in my journey I saw 
a woman, thy cousin, who is poor, maimed, andin want. Hasten 
then and give her a portion of thy blessings. 

The master of the house answered and said, Trouble me 
not’ with this error of mortal mind. Hast thou not heard that 
there is no sin, sickness, or death? Say unto this woman that 
God is all, in Him there is no lack, and according to her faith 
so it shall be done unto her. The minister went away sorrowful 
at this saying. 

And likewise he came to the door of a certain man whose 
ways were those of holy men of the East, who love to forget the 
multitudes by prolonged meditation. It was near the midnight 
hour when this man opened his window and heard the message. 
But he answered, saying, Depart from me, thou hypocrite. Hast 
thou not learned that each soul must work out its own tribulation 
before it may enter the Infinite and cease to be? What haveI to 
do with this woman? So it was that the minister went away, 
after these things, and pondered them in his heart. 

As he journeyed a member of his own flock looked upon him 
and said: I see how thou art downcast, and that thy soul is dis- 
quieted within thee for this woman. Let not your heart be 
troubled. There are among thy beloved people those who have 
heard thy plea that we should aid thee. Fear not then for the 
needs of this poor woman. Weshall heed her cry. 

After hearing this saying the minister returned to the tene- 
ment rejoicing, and said unto her that was maimed, Woman, 
thou art loosed from the hardness of thine infirmity. But she, 
looking up gladly, inquired into his words. When all was told, 
she asked further, Which now of these, thinkest thou, was neigh- 
bor unto me in my distress? 

And he said, They that showed mercy on thee. 

Richard McLaughlin. 

Hartford, Conn. 


P. S. The above reaction, which is fundamentally a true 
experience carefully disguised, may serve to explain why a minis- 
ter comes to love Universalist people, even though the denomina- 
tion shows no spectacular growth, authority, or intellectualism. 
It ought to be added that the reaction deals with individuals, as 
I have no information about the practise of charity in Christian 
Science as a church, or in Yogi as a general movement. 

* * . 


NEWS FROM OUR OTHER HOME CHURCH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

On a number of occasions I have heard some of our church 
leaders remark that “every Universalist has two home churches; 
his local church—and the Washington Memorial Church.” No 
bona fide Universalist would belittle the significance of that 
thought, for it is a logical outcome of the campaign which made 
the building of the Memorial Church possible. 


Granting that the Memorial Church is a home church ie ad 


each and every Universalist, then it seems reasonable to expect 
all to know of the current activities in Washington—though not 
necessarily to the same extent as one’s familiarity with the affairs 
of his local church. 

I am wondering if it would be worth while for the Leader to 
run a special column with news of the Washington church. In 
my opinion this would tend to impress our Universalist brethrea 


with the special distinction of the Memorial Church. Surely | 


its weekly bulletin contains items that deserve widespread at- 
tention because they are about our “other” home church. The 
progress of Dr. Perkins’ splendid leadership, and, since he is a 
sort of denominational ambassador, his contacts in the religious 
life of the Capital, may well be considered as news of first rank 
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importance. Don’t you think a special column would arouse 
and keep alive a ‘‘Washington consciousness’ among Uni- 
versalists? 

Some months ago in an editorial you broached the idea of 
establishing the headquarters of the denomination at Washing- 
ton, and gave excellent reasons for doing so. I hope that this 
will be done. One obstacle can be cleared away if Universalists 
get the habit of thinking and talking about the work of their 
other “home church.’ 

Robert F. Needham. 

Everett, Mass. 


We are planning for more news from Washington. 
The Editor. 


* * 


FROM A SOUTHERN FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

AsIread Harry Hersey’s discussion of the tobacco question, 
here was another puzzle. Why on earth do you try to defend 
the use of tobacco, by ministers or other people who influence 
youth? 

It is no defense to make such a trifling headline as yeu did to 
Mrs. Hunt’s letter. It made me smile, as I recalled the many 
times I had heard it in the years I gave to reform work. Then 
I used to wonder if men would never grow up mentally to their 
years. 

I do not know whether the tobacco habit is harmful or not. 
It is an expensive and a very selfish habit, and I would be sorry 
to have any one I cared for acquire it, but it is not a moral ques- 
tion, only in its relation to other conditions. If you want to 
smoke, go right on—but don’t say anything about it in the paper. 
That is about the only place where your habit can do any harm. 

Vb 


About the only time we smoke is when we get letters at- 
tacking ministers for doing it. But we could not keep our self- 
respect and conceal the matter. Frankness compels us to add in 
behalf of this correspondent that our chief assistant remarked 
after reading her letter: ‘“‘She has not lost her mind yet by any 
manner of means. Especially is she sound about men never 
growing up.” 

The Editor. 


Pe: 


FOLLOWING THE CROWD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The fact that building costs are the lowest they have been 
for eight years affords a profitable situation for those who have 
money to build and courage to go through with their plans. 

It is said that in times of depression money is the first 
thing to get scared, but how often we lose an opportunity by 
following the crowd and finally getting scared ourselves. 

History is bound to repeat itself, for after every pericd of 
depression prices rise to a new market and again we follow the 
crowd and pay the top price. It was so in 1913 when building 
costs were the lowest they had been for a dozen years (some lower 
than at present) and still it was hard to make people see the op- 
portunity of building at low prices. Finally the war broke out 
and after it was over we found that building costs had mounted 
140 per cent and, with the crowd, people just poured their money 
into building construction at high prices. 

A few years after the grand rush, construction costs began 
to fluctuate so that by 1922 the cost of building was materially 
lower than the ‘‘peak’”’ and again money got scared and people 
followed the crowd and held up on their building projects. Con- 
sequently, when the gun was fired to commence operations the 
crowd waiting to build found that prices had jumped to another 
high level and so the building situation has been fluctuating ever 
since, depending upon the demand. 

After eight years from the low market of 1922 we find our- 
selves in another period of depression, with building enterprises 
of various kinds held up and countless numbers of unemployed 
marking time because money and people are scared. 


With building costs the lowest since 1922 and fully 18 
per cent lower than the high mark of 1929, this is surely 
an opportune time to build for the shrewd investor and gives 
every one who can a chance to help themselves by helping the 
unemployed. 

There is no better time to let a contract than just now, as 
many contractors are willing to figure work without profit so 
as to keep their organization intact for the spring and for the 
building rush which always follows a period ef depression. 

A good example of the above is brought forth in the letting 
of contracts for the First Methodist Episcopal Church at Middle- 
town, Conn. This granite Gothic structure is now under con- 
struction at a saving of approximately $20,000 below what the 
same building would have cost two years ago. By building now 
the owners have taken advantage of the low cost, the helping of 
unemployed and the strengthening of their church in the com- 
munity. 

How long will we stay with the crowd and pay top-notch 
prices for building construction? 

George P. Stuart. 


Boston, Mass. 
* * 


HAVE WE SHRUNK? 
To the Editor of the Leader :. 

In looking over some of the old copies ‘“‘Old Farmers’ Alma- 
nace” which in my boyhood days in New England we welcomed 
into the family as a perennial, I found in the copy dated for the 
year 1841 a statement of the census estimated of the different 
denominations in the United States as follows: Baptists, 4,300,- 
000; Methodists, 3,000,000; Presbyterians, 2,275,000; Congre- 
gationalists, 1,400,000; Roman Catholics, 800,000; Episcopalians, 
600,000; Universalists, 600,000; Unitarians, 220,000. If those 
figures were correct, whither have we flown? I have been a 
member of the denomination for nearly thirty years and have 
never seen the figure of 100,000 given in our year books. 

Are there any records in existence giving any such number? 
If so, why have we constantly decreased in numbers while the 
others have shot ahead by millions? I fear that their estimates 
were grossly exaggerated, for it is unbelievable that with such a 
start, and with such a belief as ours that should appeal to every- 
body, we are yet in swaddling clothes while the others have grown 
to giants. Any information on this subject would be appre- 
ciated. 

D. Sumner Willson. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


We probably never had 600,000. Undoubtedly we have 
lost in numbers. Our church to-day is better organized. Rea- 
sons why we have not become “a giant’? among churches are as 
varied as the people giving reasons: (a) Faulty leadership. (6) 
Bad judgment in the editor. (¢) Untrained ministry. (d) Con- 
servative laymen. In our opinion social forces utterly beyond 
our control have decided the matter. The Protestant Church 
world has moved steadily toward the positions of Channing and 
Ballou and smiled indulgently at the furious statement of some 
Unitarians and some Universalists, ‘‘to be consistent you must 
join us.” The world does not move that way. The sensible 
thing for us is to recognize facts and move with them. There 
is just as much useful work for small groups as for large. If they 
get too small, unite them and go on with the work. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MR. GARNER IN NEWARK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some day I hope you will come to Newark and hear our 
Mr. Garner preach. We have a wonderful preacher. He is 
“a thinker.’ We have another “Dr. Crowe.” Your “Pie in 
the Sky” gave him a fine inspiration for a sermon which he 
preached last Sunday. 

Newark, N. J. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


FOUR MONTHS’ WORK 


Miss Yates has now completed one- 
third of her first year as Field Worker for 
the General Sunday School Association. 
This period might be summarized some- 
what as follows: 

Field work, including three state 
gatherings and four local parish- 
CPR aS CUS an ccc auton 31 days 

Leadership Training 


Records and correspondence .. 10 days 
Editing the Directors’ Exchange .. 5 days 
The Fine Arts Department ...... 4 days 
Useful contacts, including Minis- 

ters’ Meetings, an interdenomi- 

national convention, etc., etc. .. 3 days 


These figures are only approximate. 
The balance of the time has been occupied 
in preparation for public work, in corre- 
spondence and personal interviews with 
visitors, and in the routine work of a busy 
office. During this period, Miss Yates 
has been in five different states, and has 
made friends through lettérs with many 
people in many other states. Her time is 
practically all engaged for January and 
further plans are in sight for February and 
March. 


* * 


MISS YATES GOES A-TRAVELING 


It is a long journey to Caribou, Maine, 
and our Field Worker is certainly justified 
in watching curiously her traveling com- 
panions. From her letters we quote: 

‘Who is this on my right? My guess 
would be a teacher or instructor. He is 
tastefully and immaculately dressed and 
completely submerged in ‘The Martyrdom 
of Mankind.’ So far his only movements 
have been to cross his knees four times.” 

Later the supposed professor meets a 
friend and conversation ensues. The in- 
terested listener goes on: 

“My friend is British! So is his ac- 
quaintance. I listen to his ‘frightfully 
funny’ and ‘topping trip’ but I get only 
one word in six, for he speaks such a strange 
language. ... 

“Brunswick, and my British friend de- 
parts. In true English fashion he is a bit 
behindhand. After the car has stopped he 
leisurely puts on his hat and gloves and 
slips into the coat the porter is holding, 
gathers up his papers and his book and— 
followed by the porter carrying a genuine 
English packing case and a small Gladstone 
bag, covered with hotel labels from around 
the world—leaves the scene. 

“Later I read a Maine newspaper, and 
who do you suppose the Britisher was? 
None other than the son of the great Win- 
ston Churchill, speaking that night at Bow- 
doin College. Was I impressed? My 
speech that evening began with an account 
of ‘traveling in the society of the great.’ ”’ 

The evening occasion was a Supper 
Conference at Dexter, Maine, and our Field 


Miss Harriet G. Yates 


Field Worker for the General Sunday 
School Association 


Worker had another bit gathered in on the 
long trip for her speech. A lawyer who 
had been attending a legal convention at 
Augusta contributed the following, which 
was good grist for the mill of the worker 
in religious education. ‘Our job as 
Americans is to take the immigrants who 
come to our shores and teach them from 
the moment they arrive until they no 
longer need us.” 

“Just what we should do for the boys 
and girls in our church schools,’ said Miss 
Yates. 

“Wighteen workers present, including two 
from Guilford. Mrs. Seales of Guilford 
has increased her school from sixty to 
ninety since September. The questions 
were many and the discussion lively. I 
gave a birdseye view of our Japan work and 
our. obligations there, and they were more 
than pleased, because a recent speaker on 
Hawaii whom they had heard had said the 


Japanese were not to be trusted. After © 


the meeting I talked over individual prob- 
lems with eight different teachers. Then 
came an inspection of the church building 
to discuss rearrangements of the rooms for 
church school, a good night’s sleep, and 
then on to Caribou. Mr. Cunningham 
met me and took me to the lovely home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Brown. Sunday 
brought church and church school, a din- 
ner with one of the church families, and 
an evening forum at the Congregational 
church where the speaker was Miss Eleanor 
Wilson, at home on furlough from Japan. 
She is a fine speaker, full of pep and en- 
thusiasm. She knows Georgene Bowen 
well. In between times was a meeting of 
the Committee on Religious Education at 


which many important things were dis- 
cussed. Monday will be a dinner at the 
Cunninghams to which Dr. Hall, primary 
superintendent, Miss Wilson, who is Dr. 
Hall’s sister, and myself, are invited. 
Workers’ Meetings Wednesday and Thurs- 
day evenings.” 
* * 


A NEW HYMN BOOK 


“The New Hymnal for American Youth,’ 
Edited by H. Augustine Smith. Cen- 
tury Company. Price $1.25. 

Workers looking for anew hymn book 
will do well to examine this one. It has 
many points of excellence in which it is su- 
perior to Professor Smith’s first book. If 
the editor had modified the words of 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” omitting the phrases 
“God in three persons, blessed Trinity,” so- 
objectionable to many liberals, there 
would remain little to make any of us criti- 
cise this book. True, there are other hymns 
which if interpreted by a ‘‘truly orthodox 
liberal’? might be rejected. But if our 
hymns must be literal statements of modern 
theology, if every line in them must stand 
the test of those who want modernism in 
thought whatever the price which must be 
paid, we shall have very little poetry left 
to use as either hymns or literature. Such 
hymns as ‘All hail the power of Jesus’ 
name,” or “Beneath the cross of Jesus,’’ 
express the poetry of religion, and even if 
they are not wholly consistent with liberal 
teaching, many of us feel they have their 
place in our program. 

The book includes many hymns not in 
the earlier book, among them musical 
settings of certain lovely poems by Oxen- 
ham, Blake, and others. é 

The section for worship services is very 
fine. Instead of formal services it includes 
sections of “Aids to Worship,” “Uni- 
son Readings,” “Responsive Readings,” 
“Prayers and High Resolves’’ and ““Devo- 
tional Poetry and Prose,’’ from which one 
may make his own services. To these are 
added a few services for special days, which 
are of a very high order. 


* * 


MORE GOOD NEWS 
About That Japan Offering 


Our Japan offering up to Dec. 17 is 
$1,551.27. Good! 

Thirty-nine schools have given this year 
who gave nothing last year. Good!! 

Forty-eight schools have increased their 
offering over that of last year. Good!!! 

There are still one hundred and seventy 
schools to make their returns, among them 
some of the strongest schools in the de- 
nomination. When we have heard from 
all of these, we shall certainly be square: 
with the General Convention and the 
W.N. M. A., through whom we make our 
contribution to the work in Japan. That. 
will be the very best of alll!!! 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl and M. A. Kapp 


THE FUTURE OF THE Y. P. C. U. 
Dorothy Spoerl 


We now come to the last of our series of 
discussions dealing with the future of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, and ask 
ourselves, ‘“What will this future be?” 

Here again I must remind those who 
may chance to read this material that Iam 
representing here not the opinion of the 
Young People’s Christian Union as an or- 
ganization, not the opinion of its officers, 
but merely my own personal opinion based 
on what experience I have in the Union and 
in Religious Education. 

It seems to me that there is only one 
logical way that our plans for the future 
can move. And that is towards an amal- 
gamation of all of the departments of the 
church that deal with religious education 
into a “Department of Religious Educa- 
tion,” which can develop a unified program. 

This is a tendency which we are finding 
to-day both in secular and religious educa- 
tion, and has implications which we should 
certainly consider very carefully. There 
is at present a considerable amount of 
overlapping, for instance, a junior child in 
some churches has the idea of missions 
and request for missionary contribution 
thrown at him from three sources—the 
Junior Union, the junior department of 
the church school, the Clara Barton Guild. 
In other cases, too, an idea is presented 
in several places with only a little time 
for presentation in each instance. How 
much stronger would the appeal be (and 
how much sounder educationally), if in a 
Department of Religious Education it was 
decided that so much time should be de- 
voted to missionary education, and then a 
definite program were worked out. In- 
stead of three unrelated bits of knowledge, 
three conflicting appeals for financial in- 
terest, the child would get three related 
bits of knowledge leading up to one 
definite thing that he could do and do 
well. Under our present system we are 
developing mediocre work because of lack 
of time. It is better for a child to do one 
thing well than to do three things in a 
slipshod manner. 

But to consider more definitely the 
young people and their place in such a 
program is our task. What would such a 
Department of Religious Education (and 
there has been a considerable amount of 
talk in the last few years as to the possi- 
bilities of such a thing for our own de- 
nomination) do for the young people? It 
would mean that the young people would 
not be urged to attend the young people’s 
department of the church school and the 
Young People’s Christian Union. It would 
mean that the two organizations need not 
vie with each other for the time of the 
young people. It would mean instead 
that the young person would be asked to 


be a member of the Young People’s De- 
partment of the church, that here a definite 
and varied program would be worked out 
incorporating the essential ideas of the two 


‘organizations, and that thus something of 


real value could be done. 

It is here that I depart, I think, from 
the opinions of some of the others interested 
in this sort of thing (though I am sure that 
there are others who would agree), I main- 
tain that this thing can not be accom- 
plished unless the organizations involved 
are willing to give up their “essential au- 
tonomy,” give up their history and their 
traditions, and come whole-heartedly into 


the new organization, starting a new his- 
tory and developing new traditions. We 
have all seen unions fail in the past, par- 
ticularly a rather large number of church 
unions, because the parties involved in- 
sisted on keeping their own organization 
along with the new organization. Such a 
thing can only breed jealousy and final 
failure. If we want a Department of 
Religious Education to succeed all of us 
must stand ready to give up the traditions 
that we have, and go into the new depart- 
ment with all of the devotion and interest 
that in the past we have given to the old 
organization. Thus can the work of the 
young people’s department in the church 
grow to even more useful proportions even 
though it may mean that as an organiza- 
tion the Union is doomed. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT. SITUATION 
AND CHURCH WOMEN 

The unemployment situation has be- 
come grave in our country, and every- 
where it is being demonstrated that 
church women are needed in this crisis and 
have a very real contribution to make. 

In the time of all crisis, hysterical tend- 
encies become manifest and church women 
should strive above all else to avoid be- 
coming a part of movements emanating 
from a desire to do something and te do it 
at once regardless of its fitness or value 
in relieving the situation. 

All work planned for relief should have 
the knowledge and sanction of recognized 
social authorities. 

The best thought and the best plan for 
a community should be determined, and 
a program prepared and carried through 
by the co-operation of every person and 
organization in that community. 

Church women should serve on unem- 
ployment committees and give volunteer 
service in approved relief work. The 
establishment of clothes salvage shops is 
important and offers an opportunity of 
real service to women. Garments need to 
be sorted, classified and mended. Their 
distribution should be governed by re- 
quest from social agencies and in no other 
way. 

Soup kitchens and bread lines spring 
into life over night and there is no virtue 
in them, and they should be permitted 
only when all other methods fail. 
Family relief agencies should be equal to 
the task of meeting the needs of the families 
in a community, and if funds available are 
not sufficient a campaign for extra funds 
could be undertaken. Derelicts, ne’er- 
do-wells, and impostors of all kinds flock 
to the towns which have a bread line and 
disrupt the social work of a community. 
It is said that the social program of New 
York City has been set back twenty-five 
years by the well-meaning efforts of un- 
informed or publicity seeking individuals 


and organizations. It is well to analyze 


- the motive back of a seemingly generous 


desire on the part of some one to give 
away two or three hundred suits of clothes, 
to scatter loaves of bread here and there, 
and other such plans. Only well or- 
ganized relief work when all cases are 
checked through a central clearing house,’ 
thus avoiding duplication of effort, should 
have the backing of church people. 

Keep up the morale of the women in 
your church whose homes are affected by 
unemployment. Encourage them in every 
way you can, assure them of your affection, 
your real interest in their problems, and 
help them to develop courage and faith. 
The church they have loved and supported 
in their time of plenty should now become 
their shield and their defender. 

Church women, the unemployment situa- 
tion in your town challenges you! 

Alice T. Walker. 
; * * 

Christmas for millions of people in all 
parts of the world this year will dawn with 
no golden sky of joy, but rather with 
deepening clouds of despair. To their 
ears will come the laughter of children 
whose parents are not a part of the great 
army of the unemployed, and their hearts 
will be heavy as they long, ineffectively, 
to bring happiness to their own little ones. 
To those who believe that the Gospel of 
Good Will is something other than a hard 
system of dogma, Christmas this year will 
open wide the door of opportunity. Every 
Christian worthy of the name will con- 
sider seriously those empty hands which 
are reaching out on every side. If it is 
true, as F. P. A. once said, that ‘on many 
a heart you will find written ‘Not to be 
opened until Christmas,”’ let it not be true 
that those hearts fail to open, even on this 
Christmas. Let us remember who said: 
“He that hath two coats, let him impart to 
him that hath none; and he that hath food, 
let him do likewise,” and act accordingly. 
—The Churchman. 
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Notable Editorial, A, 1092. 
Now We Can Use Our Wheat, 1091. 


Objections to Japan Mission Work, 292. 

Old Barn and a New Work, An, 869. 

Oldest Books in the New Testament, The, 
1411. 

Only a Woman Missionary, 1187. 

Only Universalistsin Heaven? 101. 

On the Traces or by the Breeching, 1283. 

Our Editorial on Accepting Jesus, 35. 

Our Field the World, 1540. 

Our Knowledge of Polity, 484. 

Our Minister at Plymouth, 836. 

Our Persecuted Brethren in Russia, 355. 

Out of Nazaretn, 933. 

Over Eighteen Pence, 1157. 

Over-Hasty Conclusions, 293. 


Painter and the Puritans, The, 709. 
Peking Man, The, 69. 
Pentecost, 709. 

Pentecost: An Opportunity and a Danger, 
4. : 
Phillips Brooks, by Bishop Lawrence, 1349. 

Poor Opinion of Universalists, A, 995. 

Precious Freight of the Arbella, The, 516. 

President’s Pastor, The, 677. 

Progress in the South, 1124. 

Property for Power or Property for Use, 
1571. 

Proposed Bible Class, A, 1687. 

Pseudo-Skeptic, Pseudo-Cynic, 982. 


Queer Proceeding, A, 453. 
Questions Bicknell Raises, The, 1476. 
Questions of Fellowship, 549. 


Ratify the London Treaty, 741. 

Rebukes Wise and Unwise, 741. 

Red Flannel Petticoat Period Is Ended, 
The, 452. 

Religious Education in the Toy Shop, 900. 

Religious Journalism, 36. 

Rhode Island Universalist, The, 132. 

Roxbury Fiasco, The, 1188. 


Safe, Sane and Happy Valentine Day, A, 
165. 

Sane Visitor from India, A, 772. 

San Francisco Speech of Owen D. Young, 
The, 867. 

Scientist Looks Ahead, A, 68. 

Seeking and Finding, 101. 

Self-Conscious Ministry, A, 995. 

Serious Charges Against the Editor, 771. 

Shall We Bless or Curse Our Children? 
420. 

Shall We Keep Any Out? 648. 

Shall We Move Headquarters? 677. 

Significance of Jesus Christ, The, 357. 

Significant Accessions, 549. 

Singular Educational Theory, A, 996. 

Small Choice in Rotten Apples, 68. 

Some Answers from a Humanist, 67. : 

Some Inspire Respect for Law, Others 
Only Enforce Law, 997. 

Some Mighty Good Universalists, 773. 

Some Reflections on the Morning Mail, 
1059. 

Stand Them in Raspberry Juice, 773. 

Stars Are Still Shining, The, 1283. 

Startling Incident, A, 965. 
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Stop This Stunt Marrying, 613. 

Sullivan, a Thunderbolt, 259. 

Sullivan, the Ware Lectures, and Unity, 
675. 

Support or Recall, 1381. 

System, 644. 


Table in the Presence of Mine Enemies, A, 
388. 

Taft, 196. 

Tell What We Are by Our Work, 804. 

Ten Days to Raise Fifty Thousand, 547. 

Terhune, Pro and Con, 1317. 

That Editorial ‘‘Universalists Believe in 
God,” 196. 

That Virginia Subscriber and Humanism, 
644, 

They Got What They Deserved, 1060. 

This Curley, 1220. 

Thou Shalt Love with All Thy Mind, 579. 

Three Kinds of Mind, 1220. 

Three Men and Three Books, 1476. 

Thrice-Borrowed Editorial, A, 1509. 

Thumbscrews in California, 1508. 

Tolerance and Prayer, 259. 

To Understand Is to Forgive, 1412. 

Transforming a Barn, 101. 

Trip to Japan, A, 1539. 

Trip to the Birthplace of Abraham Lin- 
coln, A, 164.. 

Twain Must Meet, The, 1218. 

Two Beautiful Books, 1444. 

Two Interesting Conventions, 324. 

Two Kinds of Service, 1029. 

Two Minute Stories, 709. 

Tune within the Rain, The, 261. 


Universalists and a Friendly Critic, 452. 
Universalists Believe in God, 131. 
Universalists Should Be Patriotic, 932. 
Universalist Year Book, The, 547. 


Voices Across the Ocean, 132. 
Vote, 1379. 


Waning Sectarianism, 1317. 

Wanted—Ethics for Motorists, 1124. 

War Letters of Fallen Englishmen, 1604. 

Washington as a Social Worker, 805. 

Washington as Seen by Lafayette, 227. 

We All Stand in the Same Condemnation, 
1125. 

We Are Thankful, 1475. 

We Can’t Drop Humanism, 99. 

We Nominate, 1027. 

What Is a Liberal? 548. 

What Is the Modern Mood? 483. 

What Kind of Man Was the Puritan? 709. 

What’s Right with the Universalist 
Church, 389. 

When the End of the Days Hath Come, 
899. 

Whither Democracy? 1059. 

Where Is Here? 1221. 

Wild Geese Flying High, The, 421. 

William E. Barton, 1637. 

Work and Live, 1572. 

World Court: Action, A, 35. 

World Court, The, 1539. 

World Needs Jesus, The, 323. 


You Can Not Save a Church, 100. 
* Young Plan Wins Out Again, The, 131. 


1651 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Adolf von Harnack, Frederick Lynch, 973. 

Adult Education in Boston, Rolfe Cob- 
leigh, 725. 

Adventure in Faith, An, R. B. Eleazar, 
978. 

Afoot in Bird and Flower Land, F. C. 
Hoggarth, 1264. A 

Alibi in Fishing, The, Brother of Johannes,. 
360, 396, 435, 464. 

Always Get Over a Stile, F. C. Hoggarth, 
(Pele 

Amazing Statement, An, W. E. Gilroy, 
5538. 

And Suddenly, F. D. Adams, 1131. 

Anniversary Celebration of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, 593. 

Annual Meeting of the Publishing House. 
Corporation, 756. . 
Application of Christianity, The, H. S. 

Tigner, 591. 
Arkansas Universalists, J. C. Petrie, 336. 
As a Layman Sees It, F. H. Selden, 1064. 
As Seen by a Layman, B. N. Johnson, 614. 
Atheist, The (poem), J. W. Campbell, 330. 
Attica Church, The, Don C. Seitz, 1166. 
Authority of Christ, The, J. C. Petrie, 

458. , 
Autumn—Season of Beauty and Hope, 

F. C. Hoggarth, 1165. 


Blue Print Mind, The, R. M. Bartlett, 
1229. 

Book to Which He Turned, The, F. C. 
Hoggarth, 235. 

Buffalo Convention of 1869, The, H. L. 
Canfield, 750. 

Bug of Respectability, The, L. R. Lowry, 
845. 


California State Convention, 1014. 

Call to Prayer and Consecration, A, 44. 

Canadian Conference of Universalists,. 
Unitarians and Kindred Religious Lib- 
erals, C. H. Emmons, 1108. 

Can Religion Be Taught Effectively in the 
Colleges? C.£&. Purinton, 619. 

Can We Make the Work of the Ministry 
Effective? W. N. Winter, 1451. 

Carry On, F. O. Hall, 1382. 

Case for the Calvert Round Table, The, 
W. E. Gilroy, 118. 

Changing Sierras, The, E. A. Robinson, 
1161. 

Christianity and the Chinese Famine, 
H. 8. Tigner, 724. 

Christianity and Unemployment, H. E. 
Fosdick, 1574. 
Christianity: Commandment or Comrade- 
ship? F.B. Smith, 1457. 
Church and the Children, The, W. C. 
Selleck, 1072. 

Church and the Humanist Controversy, 
The, J. M. Atwood, 75. 

Church Should Get the Blessing, The, 
J. L. Cole, 1006. 

Churches Study Problems of Peace, W. W. 
van Kirk, 335. 

City Farthest South, The, T. H. Patter- 
son, 45. 

Clarence Edgar Rice and Mary Campbell 
Rice, C. L. Lothrop, 1459. 
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Commencement at Tufts, D. B. F. Hoyt, 
815. 

Comment on Frederick Eliot, Robert M. 
Cummins, 617. 

Comments on Mr. Cole’s Address, 844. 

Connecticut Universalist Convention, 693. 

Conquest of the Rock, The, E. H. Lalone, 
1160. 

Contemporary Congregational Doctrine, 
Douglas Horton, 204. 

Creative Christian Education, 
Earle, 18. 

Crisis of Christ, The, J. F. Newton, 646. 

Cruising and Conferring, H. E. B. Speight, 
1622. 

Crux of the Humanist Matter, The, L. A. 
Mead, 393. 


A. Gs 


Death of Dr. Clarence E. Rice, 920. 

Debunking Humanism, Harold Marshall, 
1037. 

Dedication at St. Petersburg, 368. 

Dedication in Washington, The, 558. 

Dedication of the Universalist Meeting- 
house in Oakland, Cal., 656. 

Dexter’s Report on Southern Industry, 
1012. 


Dieffenbach-Bradley Debate, The, J. V. S., _ 


649. 

Digging in an Old Mine, R. G. Armstrong, 
1327. 

Livine Revelation: 
F. D. Adams, 940. 

D: es Thanks Giving Debilitate? 
Cole, 1482. 

Doolittle Home Campaign, The, 557. 

Dr. Cavert in Boston, 148. 

Dr. Fosdick’s Interpretation of Humanism, 
R. E. Bailey, 107. 

Dr. Jacks Visits an American College, 
H. E. B. Speight, 1481. 

Dr. Rose Describes Russia, 1420. 

Dwight Bradley Begins at the First Church 
in Newton, 80. 


Truth or Delusion? 


Jepalas 


Early Boston Churches, H. C. Lahee, 876. 

Early Recollections, Charles Green, 1831. 

East and West, A. G. Earle, 238. 

Easter Lily (poem), G. A. Buttrick, 427. 

Epoch-Making Council, An, W. E. Gil- 
roy, 460. 


Face of Jesus Christ, The, Richard Rob- 
erts, 1546. 

Facé of Jesus Christ Again, The, Richard 
Roberts, 1582. 

Failure of Winners, The, G: W. Coleman, 
1425. 

Faith, Morals and Humanism, E. D. Mead, 
1389. 

Fascination of Sunsets, The, J. T. Sunder- 
land, 878, 964. 

Federal Council of Churches at the Capital, 
S. M. Cavert, 1644. 

Fifth International Congregational Coun- 
cil, W. E. Gilroy, 1254. 

Fiji, J. C. Lee, 141. 

First Murray Grove Conference, The, 943. 

Foolishness of Preaching, The, Dan F. 
Bradley, 358. 

Foreign Missions and Why I Believe in 
Them, W. E. F. Ward, 785. 


Forgotten Chapter of Our History, A, V. E. 
Tomlinson, 1102. 

Franconia Ridge, The, H. E. B. Speight, 
1392. 

Free Churches Get Together, The, 176. 

Freedom of the Pulpit, The, W. E. Gil- 
roy, 690. : 

Freshman’s View of the Church, A, A. R. 
Low, 524. 

From the Report of the New Hampshire 
Superintendent, A. M. Bradley, 1455. 
Frustration of Christian Aims, The, H. 

S. Tigner, 1038. 


Garden on a Frontier, A, 1013. 

Gate to Greatness, The (poem), Sheldon 
Shepard, 787. 

General Situation, The, F. C. Leining, 
1191. 

General Sunday School Association, The, 
E. H. Lalone, 885, 913. 

Genesis of the Social Gospel, The, D. G. 
Hoyt, 370. 

Genius of American Universalism, The, 
L.S. McCollester, 614. 

George Fox, Seeker and Friend, R. M. 
Jones, 681. 

Germany: What Will Be the Outcome? 
Douglas Horton, 1286. 

Getting Money’s Worth, L. A. Mead, 
1100. 

God and the Human Equation, E. N. 
Dawson, 814. 

God in Industry, J. C. Petrie, 1129. 

Great American Experience, A, S. R. 
Brooks, 1202. 

Great Beginning in Washington, A, 492. 

Great Days in Washington, 527. 

Great Unitarian Assembly, The, 683. 

Green Pastures, F. C. Hoggarth, 589. 


Henry David Thoreau Asks: Are You a 
Success? H.E. Hurd, 299. 

Henry Drummond of Our Generation, 
The, J. W. Hailwood, 17. 

Holding the Line, C. A. Parker, 1194. 

Holding to the Fundamentals, L. B. Mil- 
lard, 1294. 

Honesty in Worship, L. R. Lowry, 738. 

How to Find God, J. T. Sunderland, 1553. 

How We Came to the Low House, EH. J. 
Lewis, 1547. 

Humanism and the Community Church, 
C. R. Skinner, 625. 

Human Limitations, A. B. Hervey, 622. 

Humanism of Jesus, The, J. C. Petrie, 142. 

Humanist, Therefore a Theist, A, J. 
P. MacCarthy. 200. 


If I Could Preach Just Once, John van 
Schaick, Jr., 486. . 

Illuminating Discussion of Humanism, 
Ja ViesitkO2. 

Important Conference in Hartford, An, 
J. Vans 489,52. 

Impressions of the Lambeth Conference, 
G. C. Stewart, 1168. 

India and the American Hindu, Robert 
Whitaker, 849. 

India: a Reply and a Rejoinder, J. T. 
Sunderland and Edmund Thompson, 
402. 


Indiana Convention, 426. 

Indianapolis Meetings, The, 1423. 

Indian Round Table Conference, The, V. 
D. Zadoo, 1489. 

Indian Student’s Impressions of America, 
An, V. D. Zadoo, 1135. 

Indispensable Gospel, The, R. H. Stafford, 
1414. 

Inner Light: the Source of Liberal Chris- 
tianity, The, J. C. Petrie, 623. 

In Praise of Theology, A. R. Low, 1361. 

Installation of Dwight Bradley, The, 365. 

In Step with the Infinite, Robert Whitaker, 
1521. 

International Association for the Promo- 
tion of Liberal Christianity and Religious 
Liberty, R. F. Etz and W. H. Macpher- 
son, 1071. 

Internship of Theological Students, C. H. 
Olson, 144. 

Interesting Correspondence, An, G. B. 
Huntley and J. H. Holmes, 529. 

Iowa Convention, 886. 

Is a Sense of Humor a Better Guide Than 
Conscience? J. R. Scotford, 752. 

Is Christianity in the Twilight? H. C. 
Ledyard, 878. 

Is Episcopal Ordinantion a Hindrance? 
S.S. Marquis, 970. 

Is Man an Accident? 
1098. 

Is There a Gospel? G. L. Parker, 109. 

Is There a Santa Claus? Herbert Barnes, 
1616. . 

Jesus, the Sunny-Hearted, W. A. Cate, 
1069. 

Jesus: an Apostle of Courage, F. C. Hog- 
garth, 390. 

Jesus and Modern Science, J. S. Strong, 
326. 

Jewish Traveler and a Saracen Woman, A, 
F. C. Hoggarth, 1011. 

Just a Log Cabin, G. C. Boorn, 177. 


H. E. Benton, 


Labor Sunday Message, 1044. 

Lady of Pearls, The, F. C. Hoggarth, 851. 

Larger Patriotism, The, L. A. Mead, 1171. 

Laymen of Massachusetts, The, 1486. 

Leader-Register Debate, The, N. D. 
Fletcher, 751. 

Let Us Be Thankful, J. C. Petrie, 1485. 

Liberal Church of the Future, The, Horace - 
Westwood, 431, 456. 

Life or Death for Religious Liberalism? 
W. L. Sullivan, 262. 

Limitations of Reason, C. H. Valentine, 
1002. j 

Little—But, Mighty, F. D. Adams, 10384. 

Lo, a Great Multitude (poem), B. G. 
Woods, 200. 

Local Church and Unemployment, The, 
R. F.. Bitz, 1551- 

Lombard and Knox Unite, 493. 

London Conference and After, The, 525. 

Looking Back at Ohio Universalist Pio- 
neers, Don C. Seitz, 966. 

Looking Them All Over, A. G. Earle, 1042. 

Love the Law of Life, R. F. Etz, 853. 


Madonna and Child, F. C. Hoggarth, 
1614. 
Main Issue, The, J. F. Albion, 907. 
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Maine Convention, The, 1299. 

Man’s Heredity from God, G. R. Dodson, 
(OR 

Man: Take a Boy Along with You, D. C. 
Seitz, 655. 

Many Kinds of Universalists: Burning 
Bushes, Oluf Tandberg, 134. Chris- 
tianity on Trial, B. F. McIntire, 174. 
Dare We Be Christians? E. D. Ellen- 
wood, 462. Methods of Study, H. W. 
Whippen, 332. Narrow Gate, The, L. 
B. Fisher, 112. Our Last Defense, W. 
A. Cate, 270. Prayer—the Art of Arts 
in Human Life, E. B. Forbes, 232. Re- 
ligion of Maturity, A, G. A. Gay, 428. 

March of the Invisible Army, The, J. L. 
Hankins, 1856. 

Mass Meeting for the Bishops, J. V. S., 
686. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony Tercentenary 
Celebration, 946. 

Massachusetts State Convention, 691. 

Master Thought, The, H. N. Dodge, 
329. 

Meaning of Christmas, The, J. C. Petrie, 
1583. : 
emorials in the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, 500. 


Memorials in the Washington Church— 


the Rose Window, 529. 

Message of the Liberal Church, The, 
Horace Westwood, 1318. 

Message of the Universalist Church in 
the New Day, The, J. M. Atwood, 720. 

Message of Unitarianism, The, T. H. 
Billings, 198. 

Methodist Bishops in Boston, J. V. S., 
655. 

Michigan State Convention, 1394. 

Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach, Stanley 
Manning, 1058. 

Ministry of Religion in the Present Age, 
The, W. C. Selleck, 1292. 

Ministry That Disregards the Institution, 
A, 1262. 

Misers Among Ministers, Arthur Whitney, 
405. 
Mission, Means 
Swift, 1353. 
Mistaken Identity, Sheldon Shepard, 1457. 
Modern Settlement Faith, Isabel Taylor, 
1107. 

Monarchy and Brotherhood, A. D. Bel- 

_ den, 169. 3 

Mounts of Transfiguration, J. C. Petrie, 
1170. 

Mr. Eliot and a Non-Personal God, Hor- 
ace Westwood, 810. ; 

* -Mr. Hudson on John Murray, 1522. 

Mr. Jio and the Boy Scouts, 1045. 


and Method, Bruce 


National Council of Superintendents, 
Stanley Manning, 18. 

Nest in the Temple, The, F. C. Hoggarth, 
297. 

New Church in Oakland, 237. 

New Episcopal Prayer Book, The, J. W. 
Day, 846. 

New Hampshire State Convention, 1458. 

New York State Convention, 1363. 

Norman Angell as Vindicated Prophet, 
L. A. Mead, 625. ¢ 


North Carolina Convention, 1332, 1365. 
Now We Know Iceland, A. C. Dieffen- 
bach, 1108. 


Of Church Arithmetic, F. C. Hoggarth, 
1075. 

Ohio Universalist Convention, 981. 

Old Church in Washington, The, John van 
Schaick, 742. 

Old Highway, An, E, J. Lewis, 781. 

Old Time-tables and Dead Leaves, J. W. 
Day, 10> 

One Thing Is Needful, A. R. Low, 236. 

One’s Point of View, Lyman Ward, 401. 

On Reading Out of Doors, F. C. Hoggarth, 
TAT. 

On Standing for Things Not There, F. C. 
Hoggarth, 949. 

Ontario Convention, 1394. 

Open Letter to Elmer Davis, 273. 

Opening Chapel at Tufts, The, 13859. 

Our Altered Situation, W. C. Selleck, 716. 

Our Denatured Christianity, Horace West- 
wood, 166. 


Our Nature Not So Bad as Our Prison 


System, H. C. Herring, 301. 

Outlook for War and Peace, The, W. W. 
Rose, 1517. 

Outstanding Japanese Christian Leaders, 
R. W. Veach, 1549. 

Owen Young at St. Lawrence, 1395. 

Peace Conference Impressions, 
Slaughter, 362. 

Pennsylvania Convention, 851. 

Pension Plan, The, E. V. Stevens, 817. 

Perhaps (poem), J. B. Clark, 1228. 

Pictures in Our Family Album, M. G. 
Canfield, 1231. 

Pie in the Sky, H. G. Murray, 1516. 

Pioneer Women of the Universalist Church, 
Florence Babcock, 1008. 

Place of a Liberal Church in the Modern 
World, The, R. 8. Galer, 1222. 

Place of Psychology in Religion, The, 
H. D. Spoerl, 1422, 1449, 1484. 

Plea for Inwardness, A, E. M. McKee, 
1510. 

Police and Red Students, 1043. 

Pope on Education, The, Frederick Lynch, 
585. 

Portrait and a Name,:A, F. C. Hoggarth, 
PAA 

Possible Renaissance in Religion, The, 
J. W. Hailwood, 883. 

Power of Convictions, The, J. S. Lowe, 
944. 

Practical Points on Publicity, W. T. Ellis, 
230. 

Prayer at Sea (poem), C. P. Hall, 950. 

Preaching for the Presbyterians, B. F. 
Butler, 948. 

President Hoover’s Address at Gettsyburg, 
806. 

Priesthood of the Pulpit, The, J. C. Petrie, 
72. 

Principles of William Howard Taft, The, 
E. H. Cotton, 937, 976. 

Psychology of Christmas, The, Lon R. 
Call, 1580. 


Mary 


Quest for Happiness, The, G. A. Gay, 1639. 


Real Issues To-day, The, G. R. Dodson, 
884. 

Red Cross and China, The, 15. 

Religion and Education, J. A. Cousens, 
266. 

Religion of Democracy, The, F. W. Per- 
kins, 422. 

Religious Difficulties, Alfred S. Cole, 840. 

Religious Leadership, Ws. Selleck, 42. 

Remember the Boys of the A. E. F., H. E. 
Benton, 40. 

Repent, Harold Marshall, 748. 

Reply to the Objections, A, H. M. Cary, 
395. 

Reply to the Symposium, Dan Bradley, 
6. 

Revelation (poem), Winifred Dawes, 175. 


Significant Day in London City Temple, 
R. K. Marvin, 426. 

Shall We Return to Christ? J. C. Petrie, 
718. 

Shipload of Universalists, A, W. H. Mac- 
pherson, 19. 

Some Perils of Independence, J. L. Cole, 
807. 
Some Personal 
Dewey, 111. 
Some Problems in Relation to Schools and 
Colleges, A. W. Peirce, 975. 

Songs on Leafless Boughs, F. C. Hoggarth, 
1330. 

Southampton and Sweet Fields Beyond the 
Swelling Floods, J. S. Zelie, 1065. 

Sparkle on the Brook, The,.F. C. Hog- 
garth, 1298. 

Spiritual Inferences from Mountain Climb- 
ing, N. D. Fletcher, 934. 

Stars Beyond, The, F. C. Hoggarth, 1197. 

St. Lawrence in the Away Back, D. C. 
Seitz, 1032. 

St. Lawrence University Commencement, 
811. 

Summer School in Geneva, A, Eleanor 
Bissell, 1352. 

Super-Patriotism Invades the Old Testa- 
ment Story, H. S. Leiper, 336. 


Recollections, H.. W. 


Tale of Thomas Ken, The, D. C. Seitz, 
1448, 

Task of the Minister: the Cure of Souls, 
The, K. S. Latourette, 745. 

Testimonial Dinner to Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall, 298. 

Then and Now, R. A. Hutchinson, 757: 

These Universalists—Just Honest to Good- 
ness Folks, Agnes H. Howarth, 872. 

Thomas G. Masaryk—Christian States- 
man, D. A. Lowrie, 369. 

Thoughts on a Winter’s Day, F. C. Hog- 
garth, 1550. 

Three Hundred Years of Religion in 
America, L. S. McCollester, 906. 

Three Trippers Go to Meeting, E. J. 
Lewis, 1106. 

Time Set Apart, The, E. H. Lalone, 392. 


' Tomlinson Suggestion for Unity, The, H. 


M. Cary, 171. 
To Universalists and Other Christians from 
Coast to Coast, F. W. Perkins, 590. 
Transatlantic Echoes, H. W. Horwill, 658, 
754, 882, 1005, 1128, 1260, 1187, 1552. 
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Trend Toward Humanism, The, C. F. 
Potter, 302. 

Truth Is Spherical, J. R. Scotford, 1192. 

Tousey, the Late W. G., L. S. McCollester 
and H. A. Hersey, 755, F. W. Perkins, 
784, 

Twelve Gates, F. C. Hoggarth, 1134. 


Ultimate Achievement, The, T. R. Wil- 
liams, 980. 

Uncle David Correspondence, The, 77. 

Unholy Trinity, The, E. H. Lalone, 206. 

Unitarianism or Humanism—Which? J. C. 
Petrie, 263. 
Universalist Biographies, Edwin Chapic, 
Hubbell, 582. Cobb, Sylvanus, 595. 
Universalist Church, The, J. M. Atwood, 
201. 

Universalist Church, The, William Cou- 
den, 531, 588, 618, 659. 

Universalist ‘“Rooms,’’ The, Don C. Seitz, 
1096. 

Unpublished History of the Washington 
Church, J. V.S., 424. 


Vermont and Quebec Convention, 887. 

Visit to India, A, Sherwood Eddy, 304. 

Visit to the Place from Which Columbus 
Sailed, Eleanor Bissell, 976. 


Ware Lecture, The, W. L. Sullivan, 774. 
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Genius in Love and Death, Paul Wiegler, 
4138. 

George Fox, Seeker and Friend, Rufus M. 
Jones, 676. 

Glimpses of Grandeur, Frank D. Adams, 
1444, 

Glory of the Nightingales, The, Edwin A. 
Robinson, 1412. 

God, J. Middleton Murry, 182. 

Golden Sparrow, The, Irene M. Harper, 
697. 

Great Awakening in Virginia, The, Wesley 
M. Gewehr, 1146. 

Green Pastures, The, Mare Connelly, 823. 


Handbook of the League of Nations, The, 
Denys P. Myers, 1590. 

Hands Around the World, Archer Wallace, 
1558. 

Hebrew Religion: Its Origin and Develop- 
ment, W. O. E. Oesterley and T. H. 
Robinson, 1018. 

His Glorious Body, Robert Norwood, 585. 

History of Egypt, A, James Backie, 566. 

Hitty: Her First Hundred Years, Rachel 
Field, 1564. 

Hobbies for Boys, G. G. Jackson, 1558. 

Hobbies for Girls, M. K. Gibbard, 1558. 

Home Owners Manual, The, Dorothy and 
Julian Olney, 566. 

Horace Bushnell, Warren S. Archibald, 408. 

Human Nature and Christian Work, 
A. H. McKinney, 342. 

Humanism, a New Religion, Charles F. 
Potter, 728. 

Humanity Uprooted, Maurice Hindus, 
889. 


India in Bondage, J. T. Sunderland, 311. 

India Looks to Her Future, Oscar M. 
Buck, 889. 

India on the March, Alden H. Clark, 697. 

In Search of God, John W. Powell, 631. 

Intimate Problems of Youth, Earl S. 
Rudisill, 246. 


Jeremiah the Prophet, Raymond Calkins, 
697. 

Jerry and Grandpa, Hilda M. Week- 
steed, 1564. 

Jesus, the Son of God, Benjamin W. 
Bacon, 1271. 

Josephus and the Jews, F. J. Foakes- 
Jackson, 1528. 

Jungle Babies, 
1564. 


Mrs. Martin Johnson, 


Karl Marx: His Life and Work, Otto 
Ruhle, 408. 


Life and the Book, Hilary G. Richardson, 
218. 

Life of Buddna, The, A. Ferdinand Her- 
old, 967. 

Life of Lady Byron, The, Ethel C. Mayne, 
1209. t 


Little Boy of Nazareth, The, Edna M. 
Bowser, 663. 

Little Kin Chan, Bertha H. Converse, 
1240. 

Little Pilgrim to Penn’s Woods, Edna Al- 
bert, 1558. 

Little Wooden Farmer, Alice Dalgleish, 
1564. cat 

Lost Ten Tribes a Myth, The, Allen H. 
Godbey, 823. 

Love the Law of Life, Toyohiko Kagawa, 
87. 


Magic Casements, Ruth Perkins, 1050. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, C. F. Andrews, 
310. 

March of Life, The, Elizabeth H. Dewart, 
440. 

Master of Men, The, compiled by Thomas 
Curtis Clark, 1481. 

Meaning of Mysticism, Woodbridge Riley, 
PAL 

Meggy Macintosh, Elizabeth J. Gray, 
1558. 

Memoirs of a Gothic American, Anne 
Kavanagh-Priest, 55. 

Message of Moses, The, Ardaser Sorabjee 
N. Wadia, 5386. 

Message of the American Pulpit, The, 
Lewis H. Chrisman, 536. 4 

Mind of St. Paul, The, Arthur Holmes, 
1463. 

Miracle of Peille, The, J. J. Campbell, 55. 

Mirror of Youth, Marion King, 1050. 

Missionary Education of Primary Chil- 
dren, Wilhelmina Stooker, 342. 

Modern Religion from Puritan Origins, 
H. H. Saunderson, 856. 

Monastery by the River, G. Stanley Rus- 
sell, 1528. 

More Heroes of Modern Adventure, T. C, 
Bridges and H. H. Tiltman, 566. 

Mother’s Rhymes for Story Times, Marie 
Ann Johnson, 1568. 

Mrs. Eddy: The Biography of a Virginal 
Mind, Edwin F. Dakin, 120. 

Music in Worship, Walter S. Swisher, 212. 

My Story, Mrs. Parvati Athavale, 1115. 


Nationality—Its Nature and Problems, 
Bernard Joseph, 760. 
New Arts, The, ed. Philip N. Youtz, 54. 


One Girl’s Way, Edith V. Davis, 1558. 

Our Business Civilization, James T. 
Adams, 375. 

Our Friends in Other Folds, 
Summerbell, 214. 

Our Heritage, Nancy P. Smith, 1115. 


Martyn 


Passion Week, The, Walter E. Bundy, 856. 

Pass on the Torch, Allen E. Cross, 440. 

Patchwork Plays, Rachel Field, 1558. 

Penny Whistle, Erick Berry, 1564. ' 

Pentecost: Day by Day, Bruce S. Wright, 
381. 

Perpetuating Pentecost, John M. Veer- 
steeg, 1239. 

Personality and Science, Lynn Harold 
Hough, 1495. 

Philosophic Way of Life, The, T. V. 
Smith, 1177. 
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Plays and Pageants for the Church School, 
Marie W. Johnson, 1118. 

Poems of Justice, 150. 

Polly Cologne, Abby M. Diaz, 1568. 

Porto Rican Neighbors, Charles W. St. 
John, 1115. 

Portraits of the Prophets, J. W. G. Ward, 
697. 

Practise and Experience of Christian Wor- 
ship, The, F. S. Parker, 1239. 

Preaching Week by Week, A. Boyd Scott, 
536. 

Preparing the Way for Paul, Frederick M. 
Derwacter, 1463. 

Present and Future of Religion, The, C. E. 
M. Joad, 954. 


Primary Worship Guide, Jeanette E. Per- 


kins, 284. 

Primitive Church, The, Burnett H. Street- 
er, 1369. 

Problem of God, The, Edgar S. Bright- 
man, 1528. 

Procession of the Gods, Gaius G. Atkins, 
1431. 

Prohibition and Prosperity, Samuel Crow- 
ther, 1149. 

Prophetic Ministry, The, Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, 1463. 

Protestantism in the United States, 
Archer B. Bass, 183. 

Psychology in Service of the Soul, Leslie 
D. Weatherhead, 760. 

Psychology of Religious Adjustment, The, 
Edmund S. Conklin, 280. 

Psychology of Religious Awakening, The, 
Elmer T. Clark, 342. 

Pulpit and Parish Manual, Henry H. 
Saunderson, 954. 

Puritan Principles and American Ideals, 
Henry H. Saunderson, 709. 

Pursuit of the Flying Baby, Fred Eastman, 
1568. 


Quakers in Action, Lester M. Jones, 247. 


Rama: Hero of India, Dhan Gopal Mu- 
kerji, 1558. 

Realism in Romantic Japan, 
Beard, 1539. 

Red Harvest, The, ed. Vincent G. Burns, 
473. 
Religion and the Modern World, J. H. 
Randall and J. H. Randall, Jr., 1369. 
Religion as Man’s Completion, R. M. 
Binder, 1337. 

Religion of John Burroughs, The, Clifford 
H. Osborne, 1209. 

Religion—Whence and Whither, Clifton 
Macon, 541. 

Religious Background of America, The, 
Thomas Cuming Hall, 1146. 

Religious Quests of the Graeco-Roman 
World, The, S. Angus, 213. 

Religious Response, The, Henry W. 
Wright, 280. : 

Reparation Settlement, The, Denys P. 
Myers, 1590. 

Responsive Readings from Sources An- 
cient and Modern, 212. 

Roadmender, The, Michael Fairless, 55. 

Roy Andrews: Dragon Hunter, Fitzhugh 
Green, 1558. 


Miriam 
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Saint Augustine, Giovanni Papini, 856. 

Saviors of Mankind, The, Wm. R. Van 
Buskirk, 408. 

Sayings of Jesus, The, Benjamin W. Robin- 
son, 1082. ; 

Scout Jamboree Book, The, 247. 

Secret of the Life Sublime, A. Z. Conrad, 
381. 

Seeking the Beautiful in God’s World, 
Amy Clowes, 2138. 

Ship of Truth, The, Lettice U.- Cooper, 
598. 

Significance of Jesus Christ, The, Willard 
C. Selleck, 357, 1082. 

Significance of Personality, The, Richard 
M. Vaughan, 1177. 

Sisters of Mercy in the United States, 
Mary Eulalia Herron, 214. 

Smoky, Will James, 215. 

Social Sources of Denominationalism, 
Reinhold Niebuhr, 728. 

Some Exponents of Mystical Religion, 
Rufus M. Jones, 1082. 

Some Mariners of France, Meade Minni- 
gerode, 1209. 

Son of Apollo, The, Frederick J. E. Wood- 
bridge, 413. 

Soul and Its Mechanism, The, Alice A. 
Bailey, 1495. 

S. Parkes Cadman, Fred Hamlin, 1209. 

Spirit of God and the Faith of To-day, 
The, Richard Roberts, 1239. 

Star of India, The, Isabel B. Rose, 1115. 

Story of David Livingstone, The, W. P. 
Livingstone, 375. 

Story of Musa, The, Mary Entwistle, 
1240. 


Study Bible, The, ed. John Stribling, 536. . 


Sugar Is Sweet, D. F. McConnell and 
M. E. Forsyth, 1115. 


Tale of the Warrior Lord: El Cantor de 
Mio Cid, tr. Merriam Sherwood, 1309. 

Teaching without Textbooks, F. W. Daniel- 
son and Jeannette E. Perkins, 1030. 

Teaching Religion, A. J. W. Myers, 342. 

Temptations to Right Doing, Ella Lyman 
Cabot, 212. 

Tents of the Mighty, Donald Richberg, 
1050. 

Theism and the Modern Mood, Walter M. 
Horton, 440, 483. 

Theology of Crisis, The, H. Emil Brunner, 
280. 

Thin Air—A Himalayan Interlude, Con- 
stance Bridges, 922. 

Things I Know in Religion, Joseph Fort 
Newton, 1444. 

Thomas Jefferson—the Apostle of Ameri- 
canism, Gilbert Chinard, 120. 

Told Under the Green Umbrella, 1563. 

Town Biography, A, M. A. De Wolfe 
Howe, 1149. 

Traditional Ballads of Virginia, ed. Arthur 
Kyle Davis, Jr., 3. . 

Trailing the Conquistadores, Samuel Guy 
Inman, 1115. 

Trousers of Taffeta, Margaret Wilson, 2138. 

Turn toward Peace, The, Florence H. 
Boeckel, 1622. 

Tuning-Up Exercises for Ensemble Singers, 
Harper C. Mahee, 957. 
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Twilight of Christianity, 
Elmer Barnes, 25. 
Two Minute Stories, Carl S. Patton, 709. 


The,. Harry 


Ultima Thule, Henry H. Richardson, 215. 

Unafraid: A Life of Anne Hutchinson, 
Winifred K. Rugg, 791. 

United States and the World Court, The, 
Philip C. Jessup, 150. 

United States of Europe, 
Hutchinson, 341. 


The, Paul 


Vacation School Manual for Beginners, 
Frances W. Danielson and Jessie M. 
Moore, 667. 

Visit India with Me, Dhan Gopal Mukerji, 
598. 


Walk in His Way, Amos R. Wells, 1528. 

Ways of Sharing with Other Faiths, Daniel 
J. Fleming, 214. 

West Indian Treasures, Winifred Hulburt, 
1115. 

What a Modern Church Believes, Warren 
Seymour Archibald, 29. 

When I Was a Girl, Helen Ferris, 1558. 

When I Was a Girl in Hungary, Elizabeth 
Pongracz-Jacobi, 1558. 

What Is Eugenics, Major Leonard Dar- 
win, 663. 

White Jade, Maude Meagher, 1399. 

White Kitten and the Blue Plate, The, 
I. Hogan, 1564. 

Whither Christianity, ed. by Lynn Harold 
Hough, 182. 

Why Janet Should Read Shakespeare, 
Norman Hapgood, 215. 

Why Preach Christ? G. A. Johnston- 
Ross, 183. 

William Henry Letters, The, Abby M. 
Diaz, 1558. 

Wings Around the World, Baron von 
Koenig-Warthausen, 1050. 

Worker in Wood, A, Edmund H. Sears, 
1309. 

World’s Debt to Protestantism, The, 
Burris Jenkins, 728. 


Young Heroes of the Bible, Annie Stod- 
dard, 566, 1558. ; 


OBITUARIES 


Abbe, James Pease, 30. 
Adams, Mrs. Ellen E., 125. 
Almy, Mrs. Alice French, 882. 


Bailey, Edwin Charles, 862. 
Barrows, Fred M., 93. 

Battle, James A., 1246. 
Baughman, Isaac, 894. 
Bosworth, Mrs. Emma Ingram, 1118. 
Bradley, Mrs. Melissa E., 766. 
Brewer, Mrs. Laura Emily, 1598. 
Brigham, Leonard Warren, 188. 
Brown, Theodore F., 445. 
Bumpus, Mrs. George, 894. 
Burch, Mrs. Lottie E., 542. 


Calef, Emily Grey, 606. 
Carmichael, Mrs. Thomas H., 1488. 
Chaney, Anna, 93. 

Comins, Mrs. Clara, 1278. 


Coat a 


Hf Reeers ews Se Albee. 
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Conklin, Charles, 723. 

Cook, John S., 1458. 

Coons, Mrs. Almira, 189. 

Corey, Mrs. Charles R., 1258. 
Cotton, Mrs. Mary K., 382. 
Critchett, Thomas W.., 156. 

Curry, Emma, 189. 

Cutler, Julian S., 689. 

Cutler, Myron L., 1021, 1076, 1077. 


Davis, Charles Sumner, 98. 
Day, Harrie S., 125. 

DeCosta, Mrs. Angelia, 702. 
Dudley, Abraham Lincoln, 1085. 


Eaton, Mrs. Emily Stuart, 670. 
Evans, Mrs. Laura Lincoln, 1598. 


Farnsworth, Mrs. Mercy H., 1342. 
Flower, Donald M., 92. 

Folmer, Henry D., 445. 

Foshee, James M., 1662. 


Gibbs, Maurice S., 638. 
Greene, Selden C., 189. 


Harmon, Mrs. Hilla A., 1054. 
Hayes, Henry G., 990. 
Hendrickson, Mrs. Juliet O., 1662. 
Herring, Mrs. H. T., 638. 
Hitchcock, Mrs. Clarinda, 286. 
Hubbard, Charles Gregory, 766. 
Hunter, Mrs. Louise J., 350. 


Kimball, Mrs. Elizabeth Gray, 414. 
Kimmel, Hollis R., 94. 


Illman, Mrs. Clara E., 445. 
Johnson, Clarke Howard, 1246. 


Lafferty, Charles S., 766. 
Lawrence, William M., 1427. 
Lawson, Charles E., 638. 
Lord, Mrs. Mary Louise, 862. 


Macneal, James B., 605. 
Manchester, Florence, 1534. 
Manlief, Mrs. Ben, 1246. 
Mansfield, Mrs. Francis A., 1374. 


Mathewson, Mrs. Mary Kent, 1662. 


Mayo, Mrs. Katherine W., 1437. 
Mayo, William Barnabas, 638. 
McAchran, Mrs. Flora J., 766. 
McDonald, Mrs. Mark, 189. 
McGirr, Mrs. Arthur, 189. 
Mead, Mrs. Huldah J., 958. 
Merrill, Albert H., 990. 

Millar, Frederic William, 819. 
Mooney, Roderick J., 61. 


Newton, Charles S., 798. 
Nicholson, Mrs. Sarah E., 862. 


Porter, Mrs. Caroline 8., 1246. 


Radley, William, 958. 
Remley, Mrs. O. R., 1406. 
Rice, Clarence E., 920. 
Rich, William Penn, 1598. 
Rowland, Zoe, 542. 
Russell, Byron G., 477. 


Seaton, Mrs. Ida E., 189. 
Shapley, Carrie L., 1246. 


Smith, Mrs. E. Dan, 1565. 
Smith, Mrs. Frank Ellwood, 94. 
Smith, Mrs. J. F., 1054. 

Snow, Mrs. Lydia Jane, 221. 
Stanley, Charles Edward, 766. 
Stewart, William S., 638. 
Sturtevant, Harriet, 510. 
Swett, Doris A., 853. 


Tousey, W. G., 755. 
Towle, Wheelock Veazey, 317. 
Treat, Mrs. Eliza E., 222. 


Walch, Mrs. A. Francis, 1214. 


Church News 


FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Washington. —Rev. 
Frederic W. Perkins, 
D. D., pastor. The 
National Memorial 
Church was host at 
the dinner meeting of 
the Congregational 
Club on Tuesday eve- 
ning, Dec. 16. Two years ago this club, 
originally organized for social acquaint- 
ance and spiritual fellowship among the 
four Congregational churches of the city, 
invited the parishioners of the Universalist 
and Unitarian churches to join on equal 
terms with the others, and a number of 
the people in these two churches have 
accepted the invitation in the broad spirit 
in which it was given. It was an expres- 
sion not simply of general good-will but 
avowedly of the essential unity of faith 
and spirit that animates these six churches 
in the National Capital. The genuineness 
of it is still further made evident by the 
facts that this year the president of the 
club is Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, last year Dr. 


- Perkins was one of its vice-presidents, Miss 


Eleanor Bonner is chairman of the Hos- 
pitality Committee, and Mrs. William H. 
McGlauflin is a member of the Member- 
ship Committee. A social hour was en- 
joyed before dinner in the Romaine-van 
Schaick reception room, which charmed all 
byits beauty. A log fire blazed in the large 


fireplace, especially cheerful on a night ° 


when the mercury outside was hovering 
around fifteen degrees. Many of the 
members availed themselves of the op- 
portunity to visit the church and were 
deeply impressed by its noble dignity. 
Perkins Hall, where the dinner was served, 
was a brilliant spectacle, with its artistic 
table appointments and decorations. The 
dinner was served under the skillful di- 
rection of Mrs. Donna P. Bonner. After 
dinner Mr. Eugene Dahl and Miss Irene 
Koehl of the church choir sang, with Dr. 
Albert W. Harned at the piano. The 
speaker of the evening was Rey. William L. 
Sullivan, D. D., of Philadelphia, on the 
theme, “Signs of Anxiety and Hope in the 
World To-day.” For an hour Dr. Sulli- 
van held the gathering spellbound by his 


Warner, Hansten B., 317. 
Waters, Emma H. L., 253. 
Watson, Murray B., 702. 
Webber, Edward W., 1501. 
Webster, Mrs. Fred H., 478. 
Wellington, J. Frank, 1565. 
West, George H., 1374. 
Weston, Costello, 1077. ,. 
Whippen, Mrs. Minerva S., 1246. 
Whytal, Margaret, 350. 
Williams, Mrs. Harry A., 189. 
Williams, Henry E., 473. 
Williams, Mrs. Jennie, 766. 
Willson, Mrs. Harriet B., 638. 


and Interests 


searching analysis of the distracted age in 
which weareliving. The intellectual clari- 
ty and felicity of diction of the address 
were exceeded only by its spiritual insight, 
eatholicity of spirit, and intense moral 
passion. It was an hour of fellowship 
with one of the seers of our time. By 
common consent the meeting was ranked 
with the most significant gatherings the 
club has ever held. 
* * 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., of 
Minneapolis recently preached on ‘What 
About It?’”’ a discussion of the conditions 
under which a modern church works. 
The Women’s Association of the church is 
sending it out in pamphlet form. 


Rey. George H. Thorburn, Jr., was the 
speaker at the meeting of the Unitarian 
Women’s Alliance, Bell St. Chapel,. Provi- 
dence, R. I., Dec. 16. 


The parish at Canton, Mass., through 
its official committee, has extended a 
hearty invitation to Rev. Adelbert E. 
Allison of Central Square, New York, to 
its pastorate. It is expected that Mr. 
Allison will accept and will begin his new 
work on Jan. 4. 


Mrs. Anna Hamilton Fortier has been 
appointed Superintendent of Churches for 
the Universalist Convention of Vermont 
and the Province of Quebec, to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Rev. 
E. P. Wood. 


On Saturday evening at the Harvard 
Club in Boston Rev. George L. Paine, 
Executive Secretary of the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches, gave a complimen- 
tary dinner for Rev. E. Tallmadge Root to 
about forty men who have been closely 
associated with Mr. Root in his work as 
Executive Secretary of the Massachusetts . 
Federation of Churches. Dr. Coons, a 
member of the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Federation for the past 
eight years, was the Universalist repre- 
sentative. 


Rev. Lewis R. Lowry of Little Falls, 
N. Y., will begin his new pastorate at 
North Olmstead, Ohio, on January 1. 
Mr. Lowry, who has served churches at 


ye 


uf 
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Blanchester and Hamilton, Ohio, has 


many warm friends in the state. 


Rey. A. Arnold Ross of De Funiak 
Springs, Florida, has been seriously ill for 
a month, but is slowly getting better. 


Rev. Marshall J. Pollard, formerly a 
professor in the University of Maine and 
now taking post graduate work at Har- 
yard, will supply the pulpit of the Canton, 
Mass., church, Dec. 28. 


- President Cousens of Tufts College 
delivered an inspiring address from the 
pulpit of Beacon Church, Brookline, 
Mass., at the morning service, Dec. 14. 


Indiana 


Saluda.—Rev. Fred A. Line, who has 
been holding services more or less regu- 
larly for the past year and a half under the 
auspices of the Saluda church organiza- 
tion, preached in the Methodist church at 
Deputy on Sunday evening, Nov. 30. A 
carload of Indianapolis parishioners ac- 
companied Mr. Line to Deputy. A good- 
sized delegation from the Saluda church 
was present. The pastor of the Methodist 
church took part in the service. Following 
the sermon Mr. Line received one young 
woman into the membership of the Saluda 
church, three others having been received 
at the service held at New Washington 
the first Sunday evening of November. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rey. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. The annual parish meeting was held 
Monday evening, Dec. 1. It was well 
attended and a good spirit was manifested. 
Reports from all departments showed a 
substantial gain over last year. The fi- 
nancial report showed all bills paid to date. 
J. C. Mustain, J. H. Tharp, and Amelia 
Routledge were elected on the board of 
trustees. Mr. Ledyard was extended a 
unanimous recall to remain as pastor for 
the ensuing year. This begins Mr. Led- 
yard’s fifth year. The ladies of the church 
served supper prior to the business session. 
On Dee. 8, our minister delivered an ad- 
dress on “Rey. W. A. (Billy) Sunday— 
His Creed and His God.” Mr. Sunday is 
holding meetings in this city and has been 
for the past four weeks. 
was shown in the subject and for the first 
time in the history of the church, for a 
regular service, it was necessary to throw 
open the doors of the Sunday school room 
and have extra chairs brought in. The 
newspapers the following day gave much 
space to the address, and it has been the 


'. subject of much comment both favorable 
/ and otherwise throughout the city. 


Maryland 

Baltimore,—Rey. Hal T. Kearns, pas- 
tor. Our Young People’s Christian Union 
has taken on new life and is not only carry- 
ing on a larger program but is adding to 
its membership. The Christmas bazaar 
held by our Woman’s Club was more suc- 
cessful than usual. Our program of 


Much interest 
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Christmas services was the finest in many 
years. A new feature was an early Christ- 
mas morning candle-light service spon- 
sored by our young people. The Christmas 
pageant presented by our Sunday school 
in the evening of Dec. 21 was very im- 
pressive. The quantity of “White Gifts” 
presented at the close of the program was 
unusually large. A successful Sunday 
school party on the evening of Dec. 26 
completed our Christmas festivities. Rev. 
Gustav Ulrich, of Cortland, N. Y., will 
preach for us on Dec. 28. 


Massachusetts 


North Orange.—Rev. Peter J. McInnes, 
pastor. It is estimated that since Mr. 
McInnes began his pastorate here the con- 
gregation has doubled. The Young 
People’s Union reorganized at the par- 
sonage recently. The Ladies’ Circle has 
elected new officers and voted to have a 
fair in January. The public schools are 
co-operating with our Sunday school, 
which has been busily training three eve- 
nings a week for a Christmas play. It is 
Mr. McInnes’ purpose to have Sunday 
evening services beginning with the first of 
the year. The town tendered Mr. and 
Mrs. McInnes a warm reception when they 
first came to North Orange. 

Lynn.—Rev. William W. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. Mr. Carl Hempel on the first Sun- 
day of his tenth year as superintendent of 
our church school comments upon the 
splendid work being done by the organiza- 
tion. The average attendance for the 
fourteen Sundays of this season is 301, and 
Sunday, Dec. 14, the attendance, 354, 
was the largest for any regular Sunday in 
his experience. The 10.30 kindergarten 
has had an average attendance of seven, 
and Dec. 14 the noon kindergarten with 


‘an enrollment of twenty-seven had every 


pupil present and one visitor, fourteen 
girls and fourteen boys. In the primary 
department with an enrollment of sixty- 
one the average attendance for the season 
has been fifty-one with fifty-eight present 
Dec. 14. One class of five boys has had 
perfect attendance for the fourteen Sun- 
days of this season. 


Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., — 


pastor. The Christmas season here be- 
gan Dec. 14, when the students of Dean 
presented the play “The Boy Nobody 
Wanted.” The title part was played in a 
memorable way by Sam Hastings of New 
York. On Christmas Sunday the church 
calendar contained the pastor’s annual 
Christmas poem. At the Christmas con- 
cert, Dr. Marvin told the children one of 
his own stories, “Not Even a Mouse.” 


* * 


BEQUEST TO THE WASHINGTON 


CHURCH 
By the will of Mrs. Charles R. Corey of 
Washington, D. C., who died recently at 
Concord, N. H., the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington is given 
the sum of one thousand dollars uncon- 
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ditionally. Mrs. Corey for a long time was 
director of the cheir of the Church of Our 
Father, which was the forerunner of the 
National Church. She was a niece of Mrs. 
Charlotte Merrill, also of Washington and 
Concord, who was a benefactor of the 
church. Dr. Charles R. Corey, adminis- 
trator of Mrs. Corey’s estate, is now living 
at 28 South Main Street, Concord, where 
Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Corey’s mother, also re- 
sides. 
* * 
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cs Rev. Samuel McCrea Cavert, 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, is 
a New York State man, a graduate 
of Union College and of Union 
Theological Seminary. After teach- 
ing Greek in Union College, he was 
ordained to the Presbyterian minis- 
try. As an assistant professor, he 
taught systematic theology in Union 
Theological Seminary and traveled 
in the Orient under a fellowship 
from that institution. He served 
in the war as secretary of the 
General Wartime Commission of 
the Churches and was First Lieu- 
tenant Chaplain in the United States 
Army. He is secretary or director 
of a large number of general church 
organizations and lecturer in Union 
Theological Seminary. He has 
written “The Church and the In- 
dustrial Reconstruction,’ ‘“Chris- 
tian Unity, Its Principles and Pos- 
sibilities,’ “Securing Christian 
Leaders for To-morrow,” and other 
works. 

Prof. Harold E. B. Speight is head 
of the Department of Biography at 
Dartmouth College and literary 
editor of the Christian Leader. 

Rev. George A. Gay is pastor of 
our church at Linesville, Penn., and 
Superintendent of Churches in 
Pennsylvania. 
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MISS BOWEN IN NEWARK, N. J. 


On Thursday afternoon, Dec. 4, the — 
Newark, New Jersey, Mission Circle had _ 
as their guest and speaker Miss Georgene — 
E. Bowen. 

The meeting was held at the home of 
Mrs. E. F. Packard in East Orange, and 
Mrs. Fred Carver, president of the Circle, 
presided and introduced Miss Bowen, who 
gave an inspiring talk. 

She spoke in detail of the work at Black- 
mer Home, told of the reasons why Chris- — 
tianity should be carried into Japan, and 
about her personal experiences with 
Japanese students. : 

Dr. Thomas E. Potterton, of Brooklyn, — 
attended the meeting. He spoke of his 
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visit to Tokyo and praised Miss Bowen and 
the work she is doing. Dr. Potterton 
also spoke of the good work Rev. L. 
Hamilton Garner, pastor of the Newark 
church, is doing. Mr. Garner. thanked 
both Dr. Potterton and Miss Bowen for 
their parts in making the afternoon pro- 
gram so inspiring. 

Miss Grace White, president of the 
Metropolitan District Universalist Wo- 
man’s Alliance, was also present and said 
a few words praising Miss Bowen for her 
address. 

Refreshments were served and the 
members of the Mission Circle had an op- 
portunity of meeting Miss Bowen per- 
sonally. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1930 
Previously reported: =). ne. 2: ost 1,579 
Bristol, Ni WYigpeeteeieciene. calao's 2 
Denver, Coli seems: <iclaets.s< 9 
Pasadena, Calemanneea: AS heme be 4 
Saluda, Lincieoeee reeds cries: steers 4 
Total: s.sc.cc00 ceteeieine Foes ae 1,598 

* * 


MISS YATES IN CARIBOU 


Through the courtesy of Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle we publish here a letter from Miss 
Harriet Yates, who took Miss Slaughter’s 
place in the General Sunday School Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Harle said: “This visit is 
lasting sixteen days. The G.S.S. A. con- 
tributes Miss Yates’s time, but Caribou 
people pay all expense of traveling and en- 
tertainment. The G.S.S. A. was willing 
to contribute this long period because we 
have usually considered December an im- 
possible month for field work. We feel that 
what Miss Yates is doing for the Christmas 
program is well worth while.” 

Miss Yates writes: i 


“Caribou, Maine. 
“Dear Friends at Home: 

“Such gorgeous sunshine on such pure 
white snow! One would certainly know he 
was outside the city limits! From my win- 
dow tall dark pine trees line the far horizon, 
for Caribou is high country, on top of the 
world, I say. 

“The folks are all so pleasant and cordial. 
I have a lovely room in a fine home. Al- 
though every moment has been full, it 
has been pleasantly so. Sunday was a 
busy day, morning service, meeting folks, 
being invited out to dinner; church school, 
where I was formally introduced to the 
parish, visiting the adult forum where 
they had a speaker on Japan who knows 
very intimately our own Georgene; and 
the primary department, where the su- 
perintendent made a splendid effort to take 
eare of thirty youngsters single-handed. 
Then to dinner, a dinner such as “up state’’ 
folks know how to serve! Following this 


a meeting of the newly organized Board of 


Education. We talked over the Christmas 
procram and they accepted my offer of 
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putting on a simple pageant. This was 
a meeting of two hours and a half. Then 
my hostess and I went ‘home’ for a bite of 
supper, lovely waffles and syrup, and then 
letters to write, and books to pore over 
until time for bed. 

“Monday morning more studying, and 
for dinner, guests at the parsonage, with 
the forum speaker of the day before, and 
the primary superintendent, her sister. 
I learned many more interesting things 
about Japan that I am sure we can use. 
Mrs. Cunningham and I spent the after- 
noon and evening talking over parish prob- 
lems, looking over costumes for the pag- 
eant, and lining up the cast. They have a 
splendid girls’ choir who are glad to be of 
service! What a fine spirit! 

“At four o’clock on Tuesday a rehearsal 
of the girls’ choir for the pageant. The 
girls were splendid, high school age, and 
co-operative. They were impressed by 
the beauty of the pageant as I outlined it 
and at the close of the reading one girl, 
who is also church school pianist, said: 
‘It’s too beautiful to spoil. We must do 
it well.’ So they all agreed. I’m sure 
their part will be perfection. 

“Mrs. Cunningham is using Whitley’s 
‘A Study of the Little Child’ with these 
girls. They take a chapter each Sunday 
and the girls are asked to do some ex- 
perimental work. They are interested 
for they all want to teach next year. 

“Wednesday was definite study for the 
two Workers’ Conferences that night and 
to-night. There were so many things that 
had to be said, but they must be said in 
a careful yet challenging way, and that 
means careful and prayerful preparation. 
So most of the morning and afternoon went 
for that. I hope the conference meant 
something. I hope it brought a desire to 
face the whole task, to get squarely under 
the load, to study to be ‘workmen who 
needeth not to be ashamed.’ Had dinner 
that noon with Dr. Hall, the primary 
superintendent. She is an osteopathic 
physician and has three children, is faith- 
ful and consecrated. It is to be a giving 
Christmas. The children will bring toys 
and gifts for the children of the local Little 
Wanderer’s Home and Santa will be there 
to accept their gifts. In return he will 
bring them a surprise, bags of candy from 
his sack, the gift of the teachers to the 
pupils. It should be a beautiful time, 
because that spirit should predominate. 
Dr. Hall will tell the story of ‘The Jar 
of Rosemary.’ 

“The Murray Club, an organization of 
the church, served a lovely supper to the 
teachers last night, prior to the meeting. 
Because the church vestry is being re- 
paired it was held ina private home, and 
was all the nicer for it. To-night there 
will be a supper served by the. Ladies’ 
Aid, in another home. I shall try to talk 
more specific problems, curriculum, recrea- 
tion, worship, expressional work, school 
organization, our missionary program, the 

“ 


———— 
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work of the secretary. It will be more of a 
discussion than was last night. 

“Friday my angel-choir rehearses again. 
Sunday a complete rehearsal of the entire 
cast at 4.15, and so it goes. In between 
there are costumes to collect, probably a 
few to make, gifts for the wise men, crooks 
for the shepherds, electrical apparatus for 
the lighting. . 

“Now I meet Mrs. Cunningham and 
call on the superintendent's wife. 

“Harriet G. Yates.” 


DEAN McCOLLESTER OVER 
STATION WBZ 


Dean Lee 8S. McCollester of Tufts Col- 
lege preached the sermon in the National 
Liberals Hour over station WBZ, Boston, 
and WBZA, Springfield, on Dec. 7 at 
3 p.m. Music was furnished by Dr.-Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, director of music at 
King’s Chapel. 

Dr. McCollester’s text was: ‘What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, love mercy and walk humbly with 
thy God.” He said he was more inter- 
ested in what men affirm than in what they 
deny, in what they believe than in what 
they disbelieve. 

He continued: ‘‘While often the liberal 
is accused of tearing down, the true liberal 
is most interested in building up. He tears 
down only in order that he may build a 
better structure. There is no accurate 
definition of what aliberalis. The liberal, 
however, occupies an important place in 
the march of progress. The first interest 
of liberals is in the ideas involved rather 
than in the institutions that grow up 
around those ideas. Liberals are or- 
ganizers of ideas rather than organizers of 
institutions. I can not speak for other 
so-called liberals, but I always have been 
more interested in the organization of great 
ideas such as God, man, duty, destiny and 
civilization. 

“The faith of any man or sect or race 
grows out of his life. The development of 
my own faith or belief has been due, first 
to the unconscious influences of life itself, 
and second to the constant habit of asking 
myself the meaning of every new fact of 
nature or human nature. 

“T have found some fundamental 
principles. One is that this is an orderly 
universe. Man first is a babe and then 
moves on to a level where we find a St. 
Francis or Jesus. Do the great figures of 
history come by chance, or are they provi- 
dential exhibits of what life is to be? 


Another principle is that the good and the “ 


true and the beautiful and the friendly 
persist. - 

“Studying life to-day I find two factors 
full of tremendous possibility. One is the 
increase of neighborliness and the other is 
the growth of leisure. The big problems 
before us are how we are to help the growth 
of neighborliness and how we and all other 
men are to use our leisure.” 


4 
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THE CLAYTON MEMORIAL FUND 
CONTINUES TO GROW 


Rey. Anna Belle Hanchette, Oakland, 
Calif., sends $1.00. And Aunt Lucy still 
remembers us and adds another dollar to 
her contribution. 

In our little white church in the wild- 
wood near Louisville, Mississippi, a splen- 
did congregation gathered on the fifth 
Sunday in November when it was rumored 
that Miss Brownie Hall had ministerials 
aspirations, and without warning she was 
asked to take the stand and read the 
morning’s scripture lesson, which she did 
most beautifully. 

At the close of the service Miss Hall 
announced a Christmas service, which 
will doubtless bring together a larger con- 
gregation of earnest worshipers. 

Miss Hall’s parents were reared here in 
the Universalist church. The same is true 
of her grandparents on both sides, hence 
it is not necessary to ask Brownie why she 
is a Universalist, or why she wants to 
preach, but she said to me on parting: 
“Mr. Strain, please do not expect too much 
of me,” and I will not, but will watch and 
wait. Hundreds have asked me the ques- 
tion: “What will become of our Southern 
churches when you are gone?”’ And my 
answer has ever been: “‘God will send a 
spiritual leader, as He has ever done, and 
now it seems a star peeps forth from a 
southern sky to dispel the darkness and 
brighten the way for weary travelers, yet 
unborn.” 

Brownie’s father died when she was a 
little child, but with her mother she has 
fought against poverty and gained a high 
school education, and is still anxious to 
learn, and wil! appreciate a word of en- 
couragement from any one who may bein 
sympathy with her cause. 

A. G. Strain. 


* * 


MR. LINE LEAVES INDIANAPOLIS 


Rev. Fred A. Line, who has been pastor 
of Central Church for the past five years 
and four months, has resigned to go to 
Phoenix, Arizona, this move being necessi- 
tated by the illness of the daughter, Miss 
Edith Line. 

Mr. Line preached his farewell sermon 
in Central Church on Sunday, Dec. 7. 
The church auditorium was crowded for 

- _ this occasion. At the conclusion of the 
sermon, Mr. Schlaegel in a brief talk of 
appreciation voiced the friendship of the 
_ people of Central Church for the Line 
amily and presented Mr. Line with a sub- 
antial token of their appreciation in the 
form of a check. The president of the 
[Indianapolis Lions Club then rose to speak 
for the Lions and gave Mr. Line a sub- 
stantial check from the members of the 


f _ Lions Club. Just before the benediction 
y 


the choir sang, “God be with you till we 
meet again.” 

During his pastorate in Indianapolis Mr. 

_ -Line has been active in fraternal circles 

as in civic Eeouairs, having served the past 


year as Grand Chaplain of the Grand 
Lodge of Odd Fellows, Worthy Patron of 
Golden Rule Chapter, Order of the East- 
ern Star, and secretary of the Indianapolis 
Lions Club for three years. He has served 
for the past three years as a director of 
the Indianapolis Council of Camp-fire 
Girls and amember of thespeakers’ bureau 
of the Community Fund. For the past 
five years he has been chairman of the 
Fellowship Committee of the State Con- 
vention, and has edited and managed the 
“Hoosier Universalist’? since our state 
denominational paper was established. 

Mr. Line has received an appointment 
from the American Unitarian Association 
for a three months experimental pastorate 
in Phoenix, during which time he is to 
make a survey for the A. U. A., hold ser- 
vices, and see what can be done toward 
the establishment and development of a 
liberal church in Phoenix. Until further 
notice the addess of the Line family will 
be General Delivery, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Central Church is looking for a successor 
to Mr. Line. Any one interested is re- 
quested to write Mr. Theo. F. Schlaegel, 
3818 Rockwood Ave., Indianapolis. 

* * 


WEEK OF PRAYER 


In Great Britain and the United States 
Sunday, Jan. 4, to Saturday, Jan. 10, is to 
be observed as a ‘‘Week of Prayer for the 
Churches.” The Federal Council, 105 
E, 22d St., New York, has issued literature 
for use of churches. 


Notices 
INDIANA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Indiana Fellowship Committee will meet in 
the Universalist church at Logansport at 2 p. m., on 
Dec. 30, for the purpose of examining W. G. Dotter- 
er, candidate for ordination to the Universalist 
ministry. 

Forest Woods, Secretary. 
x * 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Vermont Rev. W. A. 
Kelley. Transfers issued to Revs. Charles Butter- 
worth and Sidney J. Willis to Massachusetts. Li- 
censes as lay preachers renewed to James E. Phi- 
loon and Dr. George M. Twitchell. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Mary Kent Mathewson 


Mrs. Mary Kent Mathewson, of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, died Dec. 8, in her 
ninety-second year, at Mary Elizabeth Hospital, 
Raleigh, N.C. Funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. Joseph R. Walker, pastor of the West Raleigh 
Presbyterian Church, at the home of her daughter- 
in-iaw, Mrs. Park Mathewson, 2300 Bedford Ave., 
Raleigh. Interment was in Greenwood Cemetery, 
New York City. 

Mrs. Mathewson was the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gabriel Kent of New York. Mrs. Kent was a 
leader in the social and philanthropic work of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity in the days of Dr. 
Chapia’s power. : 

Mrs. Mathewson spent most of her life in New 
York, where she took an active part in philanthropic 
activities. She was an accomplished linguist, and 
conducted free classes in several languages for work- 
ing girls desiring the instruction in order to obtain 
better positions. 

She numbered many prominent figures, including 


eo) 


Charles Dickens, among her friends. For eight years : 


prior to her removal to Raleigh she made her home 
in Pasadena, California. Despite her advanced 
age, she continued to lead an active life prior to a 
fall last June when she broke her hip. She has been 
confined to her bed at the Mary Elizabeth Hospital 
since that time. Her unselfish disposition and un- 
failing interest in others had won her many friends 
since she went to Raleigh a few years ago to reside with 
her son, the late Park Mathewson, assistant director 
of the State Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment, who died suddenly earlier this year, 
while attending a convention in Atlantic City. 

She is survived by a daughter, Miss Anna Mathew- 
son, who resides in Raleigh, a sister, Mrs. Charles 
Hackley, of Connecticut, and her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Park Mathewson. 


James M. Foshee 


James M. Foshee, founder of the Conecuh County 
Universalist church in Cohassett, Alabama, and one 
of the most prominent Universalists in the state, 
died Dec. 8, at his home. For fifty years Mr. Foshee 
was identified with the affairs of two counties as 
planter, lumberman, cotton merchant, and banker. 
He was a member of the 1901 Constitutional Conven- 
tion. He was seventy-five years of age at the time 
of his death. Funeral services were conducted by 
Rev. Harold Scott of Camp Hill. 


Mrs. Juliet O. Hendrickson 


Mrs. Juliet O. Hendrickson was a life-long resident 
of Huntington, L. I., N. Y., the daughter of George 
A. Seudder and Mary Rolph, born Sept. 29, 1839. 
The family were among the founders and staunch 
supporter of our Universalist church through all 
its history, and even though the church was de- 
stroyed by fire some years ago, and the organization 
ceased to exist, Mrs. Hendrickson maintained her 
faith to the last. 

Mrs. Hendrickson was a woman of the finest char- 
acter, broad-minded, tolerant, and generous in her 
benefactions. Many a student has been blessed by 
her bounty. All the pastors of the church found in 
her a help. She died Noy. 20. Her funeral was at- 
tended by the pastor of the local Presbyterian 
church, which she attended in her later years. 

Frank Lincoln Masseck. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Wanted—All kinds. Booklet free. 
MEADOR PUBLISHING CO., 
27 Beach St., Boston, Mass. 


SONGS OF CHEER 
JULIAN eee 
Price $2.00 


A privately printed collection of the choicest 
- poems that found such ready acceptance and wide 
appreciation during the author’s lifetime. 


A limited number of copies may be obtained from 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


The Significance of 


‘Jesus Chris 

by ' 

Rev. Willard C. Sel 
A Fresh and Thoughtfu 


_ Universalist 
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